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| MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 9g. 


(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) : 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission rs. Season Ticket, ros. 6d. 
[TALCIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

‘From 12 noon till 11 p.m. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. - ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, .&c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE. 
MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
OPEN ALL DAY. — 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME, 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
at 3 p.m. 7 and 9.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and 
thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF. 
KILKEE (the Brighton or Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Rait and Hotret Tickets issued in connection wit) 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave vecommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin; 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


WAS wba Ol Nees hi Yo UPWARD, 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


** Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work.’—The Times. 

““« The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen’s Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque.”"—The Atheneum, 


The Best THE 
Weekly 
Newspaper. Syedm Wahl agely 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 28th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE ADVANCE INTO MANCHURIA. 
THE JAPANESE IN KOREA, 
By our Special Photographer-Correspondents. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeele. 

Copyright in Rubbish.—In a recent action concerning the copy- 
right of a music-hall song Mr. Justice Darling declared that it was a 
melancholy thing that legal copyright should exist in such rubbish as 
the song, the authorship of which was in dispute. Most people, I fancy, 


THE GRAVE OF A GREAT EXPLORER 


After the funeral service in Westminster Abbey the remains of the late Sir Henry Stanley were 
conveyed to Pirbright, the village in Hampshire where Sir Henry dwelt. The flowers were not brought 
from London, only one wreath, sent by Lady Pirbright, being placed on the grave 


will agree with the judge. It has always seemed to mea surprising 
thing that a clever music-hall artist should take the trouble to have 
songs written specially for him or her. Whenever we listen to the 
words of Dan Leno’s songs or those sung by Arthur Roberts, 
George Robey, or by any of those genial actors who have caused all 
of us to roar with laughter, we know that it is the gag and patter, not 
the song, at which we laugh. Gus Elen, indeed, is the only excep- 
tion I can think of. Many of the songs sung by him are really and 
truly humorous in themselves ; their fun would not be wholly lost if 
sung by someone else, but go per cent. of the so-called comic songs 
one hears at music-halls are {the dreariest rubbish which only the 
genius of a Dan Leno or Arthur Roberts could galvanise 
into life. 


“The ’Alls.’—Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s alleged intention 
to appear as a regular “turn” at an American music-hall 
does not give a present-day playgoer the shock that such 
an announcement would have done twenty 
or thirty years ago. The “alls” have been 
so levelled up that they are now “ respect- 
able” in the most restricted sense. The 
regular theatre is partially recruited from the 
music-hall stage and now and again lends the 
latter a “star.” Mrs. Brown Potter was not 
the first artist of position who tasted of the 
“varieties.” The great Sam Foote, who 
began as a tragedian, opened the old Hay- 
market in 1747 with a concert and gave his 
“ Diversions of the Morning” gratis to follow. 
Foote, to be sure, was obliged to mix his wares 
since the Haymarket was under the ban of 
the Lord Chamberlain in those days and he 


MISS ROSINA CASSELLI AND HER MIDGET MEXICANS AT THE ALHAMBRA 


Miss Casselli is exhibiting a highly-trained troupe of rare Chihuahua. They enter on a tiny self-moting motor car 
and go through a series of gymnastic performances, including tricks on a trapeze, walking on a tight rope, across 


dare not open it for Shakspere. He was not very successful in this 
subterfuge, for the police at the instance of the Drury Lane people 
raided the house and stopped him, but when he invited his patrons 
to tea at jthe Haymarket and gave them humorous imitations of 
leading actors he had the town with him and the authorities gave 
up the struggle. 


Bitterness in Politics—When Mr. Chamberlain 
expre sed his wonder in the House of Commons the 
other evening at the amount of bitterness the fiscal 
question has caused he might have remembered that 
while the most momentous contests can be carried 
on between Conservatives and Liberals with com- 
parative suavity, anything that introduces a party 
split invariably gives rise to acrimony. ‘The intro- 
duction of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill severed 
many lifelong personal friendships among the Liberals ; 
indeed, some of Mr, Gladstone’s staunchest friends 
regarded the Home Rule Bill as an act of personal 
hostility and refused even to stay in the same room 
with him. Mr. Morley tells how about this period 
Mr. Gladstone was once placed in a serious difficulty 
by the refusal of certain peers to dine with him. The 
late Prince Albert Victor was one of the guests at the 
dinner, and at one time it seemed as though Mr. 
Gladstone would have to entertain the Prince un- 
supported by a single important member of the House 
of Lords. Of course, long before Mr. Gladstone’s 
death this bitter enmity had passed away, but for 
some time Home Rule acted as an irritant compared 
with which the fiscal question is so much healing 
ointment. 


Exceptional Speed or Ordinary Comfort.— 
Apropos of the coming Gordon Bennett race I have 
just read some remarks by Mr. Moffat Ford, the 
managing director of the Motor Car Company, which 
seem to me to be a model of common sense on the 
question of motoring. Mr. Ford declares that so far 
from benefiting the motor industry such races as that 
for the Gordon Bennett Cup are positively prejudicial 
to it. I perfectly agree with Mr. Ford that what the 
public want are not cars that will travel at ninety miles an hour 
under exceptional conditions but thoroughly reliable cars capable of 
travelling at thirty or forty miles an hour on an ordinary road. In 
Mr. Ford’s opinion the King’s highway is not the place for a motor 
car that is capable of travelling at any 
speed exceeding forty miles an hour. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for 
a competent 
man to judge 
whether a 
machine is 
able to exceed 
this speed. 


Newman 


sticks, and so on 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Great Egyptologist—King Edward as a Lover of Literature— 
A Ghost Story—Japanese Children at Play. 


A Born Digger.—-There is a curious facial resemblance of 
a sort between Mr. John Dillon and Professor Flinders Petrie, 


who was lecturing the 
other day at University 
College on his favourite 
subject, Egypt. Both 
men, too, have a certain 
inherent obstinacy which 
has come to them with 
their faces from forebears 


From Stereograph, Underwood & Underwood, London 


THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE OF TOKIO 


Picturesque Japanese children playing round one of the fountains of the public square 


who were stubborn beyond the ordinary. The professor is a grand- 
son of Matthew Flinders, the famous Australian explorer, so h 


inherited also the taste for discovery which has kept 
him out of politics and even away from the arena 
of theology. He is a born digger—sturdy, broad- 
shouldered, indomitable. If he dug for gold he would 
emerge a millionaire and die at the mine face. His 
digging as it chanced has been for relics in the sands 
of Egypt, and though he has a British resting place 
up Hampstead way his real home is the mud hut in 
the desert whence he directs his workmen. This 
latter he does systematically and on business prin- 
ciples, for the professorial head is a fine one to look 
at and a long one to think. 


The King’s Cabin._-There is a popular impres- 
sion that while the King is a born diplomatist and a 
good man of business he is not much of a reader. I 
am not sure that the public do not pride themselves 
on the fact. It is only literary men who admire 
bookish folk, and their admiration has a big dash 
of conceit in it; but the crowd who do not write 
only pretend—sometimes they do not even pretend— 
to admire bookworms. It will therefore be a shock 
to the non literary people to learn that if the King is 
not a bookworm he keeps a stock of books at his 
elbow even when he is afloat. In his sleeping-room 
on board the royal yacht close to his bed on the left 
side there is a tall cabinet bookcase with a writing 
flap which lets down, and which more often than not 
carries a reading lamp. A little further to the left is 
a hanging bookcase, while near the cabin window on 
the same side is a padded chair of the kind that is 
popularly supposed to be set apart for editors. 


tions of the 


sights of the exhibition. 


Lady Acland-Hood’s Hobbies. — Amongst the society women 
who prefer country to town is Lady Acland-Hood, whose husband, 
Sir Alexander, is tied to Westminster during the parliamentary 
session as principal whip to the Conservative party. They have no 
fewer than three country seats but no house of their own in London. 
Sir Alexander is a great hunting man and keeps some powerful 
cattle to carry him. Heis an old Grenadier Guardsman and con- 
siderably over 6 ft. in his riding boots. Lady Acland-Hood also 


hunts. every available day during the winter 
months, but her principal hobbies are foultry 
and dogs, to which she devotes much of her time 
at,St. Audries and Fairfield. 


A Ghost Story.—-Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
is a nephew of the late Lord Hood of Avalon, the 
sturdy admiral whose sea pictures were the envy 
of professional artists and whose quarrels with 
Lord Charles Beresford kept the Admiralty lively 
years ago when they held office together. Lord 
Bridport is the head of the family, and if by ill 
luck anything should happen to his many sons and 
grandson Sir Alexander would succeed to the 
Bridport peerage. Colonel Henderson, formerly 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, used to 
tell a creepy ghost story in connection with the 
family. The colonel’s father was a great friend of 
old Lord Bridport, the present peer’s father, and 
when he died was his executor. In the library there 
was an old box which nobody dared to touch in 
the old lord’s lifetime, but his executor naturally 
felt that he must open it to see if it contained any 
valuables, so one evening he set about the task. 
It was a very difficult one. In the middle of it 
something compelled him to look up, and there he 
saw the dead man in a threatening attitude 
looking perfectly furious. Henderson was a man 
of courage, but he bolted, and the box was after: 
wards destroyed unopened. 


“Veronique.” —Veronigue is simply delightful. 
It is clean without being goody-goody. The music 
is the best of its kind we have had for years, the 
dresses are charming, and the fun is infectious. 
The cast is unusually good; Miss Ruth Vincent 
and Miss Rosina Brandram bring the best tradi- 


Savoy. Mr. Graves and Mr. Emney supply excellent 
comedy, and eleven o’clock arrives before you know where you are. 


THE GREAT FLORAL CLOCK AT THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 


This gigantic clock, which is sixteen times larger than any other timepiece in the world, is one of the 
The disc consists of a circle of flower beds 112 ft. in diameter and the hands 
are long green pointers, the largest of which moves at the rate of 5 ft. a minute. The minute hand 


is 7o ft. long 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Mighty Swedish Hunter—The Competition of the Amateur— 
The London Lamplighter—Character and the Colour of the Hair. 


The Bear-hunter and his Victims.—The interesting picture 
on this page, representing Count Eric de Rozen and some of the 
bears that he has shot, reminds one that bears’ meat is occasionally 
offered as a dainty dish in English clubs. The bears here presented 
were shot by Count Eric at Nordenskjold. Count Eric, who is only 


A Medieval Survival.—In addition to its old inns, now fast 
diminishing in number, London contains one or two other remarkable 
survivals of antiquity. Regularly in the dusk of eve and at the 
dawn of day in most of the London streets a medieval figure makes 
its appearance shambling through the streets armed with a long pole ; 


twenty-five years of age, has, however, enjoyed 
sport in all parts of the world. In bear-shoot- 
ing an ordinary Mauser rifle is used; it is 
necessary to be an ‘unerring shot, and the 
bullet must pierce the bear’s brain the first 
time or the hunter is lost. In spite of this the 
Government charges the hunter a very heavy 
tax upon his bear-shooting exploits ; there is 
not the same anxiety to exterminate them as 
formerly obtained. 


The Competition of the Amateur.—Punch 
has been making merry at the expense of the 
great army of cricketers who have recently 
turned journalists. The professional journalist 
will {probably think that the cricketer ought to 
stick to his trade, but in nearly every walk of 
life nowadays the professional has to meet the 
competition of the amateur. Nearly every pro- 
fessional photographer is complaining that the 
amateur with his kodak is becoming a serious 
rival, Some years ago the camera was regarded 
as a mere toy, but many amateurs are now 
exceedingly skilful operators, whose productions 


The Gnat Season 


[The gnat season has begun and promises 
to be a great success. Many respectable people 
in the suburbs are quite unrecognisable. 1 


Oh, Phyllis, prithee do not think, 

Though blotched and red my face may be, 
That I have given way to drink 

But rather pet and comfort me. 


Tis “culex” something—I forget 
His other learned Latin name, 
But he and I have lately met 
And this is how he played the game. 


He fell upon me, claws and beak, 

He made me rage and swear and foam; 
We played a sort of hide-and-seek, 

And ev’ry time the brute got home. 


Yet be not, dear, so deeply moved 
Or you will drive me to despair, 
For though my face be not improved 

At least I have a gnatty air. 


it is the figure of our friend the lamplighter, 
who is seen to-day as he was when ‘gas first 
came into use. It is an astonishing thing that 
in an age of mechanism no contrivance has 
been invented by which all the gas lamps in the 
street can be lighted and extinguished from a 
single point. 

Dark and Fair.—Before his hair went white 
the late Sir H. M. Stanley was one of the 
brunettes—if one may call a man a brunette. 
Most of :the explorers, curiously enough, have 
been swarthy and black-haired. I believe the 
majority of actors are of the same com- 
plexion, not to mention clergymen. There are 
those, too, who say that the great philosophers 
have been mostly dark, and that the general 
impression that dark people are the most 
energetic is the reverse of the fact. We have 
been misled by poetical descriptions of southern 
passion, which after all represents mere emotion, 
not energy. It is the fair men who are men 
of action, the steely-blue eye that looks down 
cannon mouths in the day of battle, says one 


compare favourabiy with those of many professional photographers. 
In many cases the working photographer is counterbalancing his 
losses in the ‘portrait business by supplying bis amateur rivals with 


friend of mine, who I observe is himself a typical blonde and 
exceptionally lazy. Another, of the swarthier strain, says the fair 
man acts because he is restless, while his darker brother’s action is 


films, plates, and cameras. 


the outcome of thought. 


Count Eric de Rozen looking at his last big ‘‘ bag'’ of bears shot in Finland. 


QO 


A MIGHTY SWEDISH HUNTER 


3°93 


In the picture the count is seen standing in front of his palace at Stockholm 


¢ 
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Gossip of the Hour: A School for Princes—The Lyceum in Ruins—The Ubiquitous 
Scot—The Long-lived Fourth Party. ; 


Boyish Naval Men.—There is something in the life of the naval 
officer that makes for perpetual youth. Lord Charles Beresford, 
though he is fifty-eight, might pass for thirty if he dyed his hair ; 
Admiral Lambton is ten years younger in appearance and in fact ; 


WHERE OUR FUTURE KING IS BEING EDUCATED 


The Prince of Wales has decided to send his two sons—Prince David and Prince Albert, whose portraits appear 
on page 321—to a preparatory school at Westgate, Wellington House, the headmaster of which is Mr. Bull, an old 
Harrovian. Among the pupils at Wellington House is the Marquis of Titchfield, son of the Duke of Portland 


and to come to the younger generation, Captain R. F. Scott, who 
took the Discovery to the Antarctic, is like a boy in his teens, 
though he keeps his thirty-sixth birthday on June 6. The captain 
was always a bit of an enthusiast, as old colleagues on the Majestic 
can testify, and it had long been his ambition to falsify the boast of 
Captain Cook, who was so confident that no man would ever get 
further south than himself. Perhaps it is as well that youth is such 
a characteristic of the navy. It is the young man with enthusiasm 
who achieves great things. 
Age brings too much 
caution and cools the 
courage that would ven- 


The Fleet Street Fleet 


[H.M.S. ‘ Buzzard,” forming the Thames 
fleet, is moored within a few hundred t hi 
yards of Fleet Street.] EHS Eves 


Near Fleet Street ’twas the fleet lay to The Fourth Party.— 
Awaiting still its gallant crew, Mr. Balfour’s denial of 
Ere it should fall with heavy hand the rumour that he pro- 
Upon the pirates in the Strand, poses to contest Cam- 


And lo, in quite a little while IBieelfe AURA Gass ele i 


The place grew nautical in style, soe election ee une 
Policemen “ rolled” like jolly Jacks ays, now nearly forgotten, 


And little boys would hoist their slacks, of the famous Fourth 
Party in the House of 


Commons. The sitting 
member for Cambridge 
University, Sir John 
Gorst, together with Mr. 


Embankment loafers lounging by 

Shivered their timbers with a sigh 
That spoke a wish to dare again 

‘The perils of the raging main, 


But most remarkable of all 

(The fleet lay to, you will recall) 
In Fleet Street, taking up their cue 
The newspapers were lying too, 


Balfour, Sir Henry Drum- 
mond-Wolff, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, com- 
posed the party of four. 


All of them subsequently 
made their mark, Lord Randolph Churchill having become Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Gorst Solicitor-General, and Sir 
Henry Drummond-Wolff Minister to Persia. One hears a great 
deal of the high rate of mortality in the House of Commons, 
but although it is nearly a quarter of a century since the Fourth 


Party came into being only one of its members—Lord Randolph 
Churchill—is dead. 


Osterley Park.—Lady Jersey’s usual summer garden parties will 
be resumed next month at Osterley Park, which is one of the most 
palatial country houses possessed by any peer of the present day. 
It was originally built by Sir Thomas Gresham, the Elizabethan, 
and afterwards partially rebuilt by Child 
the banker, who commissioned the famous 
brothers Adam to fit it up regardless of 
expense. The library especially would be 
the delight of a selfish literary man, for the 
huge apartment is broken up by the book- 
cases which partition it off into a series 
of cosy corners. No wonder the countess 
keeps her love of literature in spite of the 
distractions of society. 


The Boy Violinist.—The little Hun- 
garian violinist, Franz von Vecsey, is creat- 
ing an enormous amount of interest, for 
the severest critics agree that he is not a 
mere sensation but an artist of the first 
water. All eyes were directed to him as 
he sat in a box with his father and mother 
in the third tier at Covent Garden last 
week, when Melba and Caruso crammed 
the opera house from floor to ceiling in 
Rigoletto. Franz was dressed in a white 
sailor suit of the Austrian type, and he 
followed the opera with the closest attention. 


The Ubiquitous Scot.—The suggestion 
that when the Pole is reached an Aber- 
donian will be found sitting on it has 
been partly justified by the fact that Dr. W. 
Clark Souter, a native of the granite city, 
was surgeon on the Zerra JVova, the 
vessel sent out for the relief of the Dés- 
covery. I have been reading a long ac- 
count of the expedition from Dr. Souter’s 
pen in the pages of the New Zealand d/Zaz/. Dr. Souter’s brother 
is the professor of New Testament exegesis at Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 


ey ‘ 


Vinter 


THE LAST OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


At an earlier ‘stage of \its destruction we gave an illustration of this beautiful 
theatre, so long associated with Sir Henry Irving’s triumphs 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Lost Art of Hair-cutting—Ambulance Dogs for Manchuria- 
A Lawn Tennis and Golf Champion—A New Vagabond Jest. 


Weather Forecasts.—The announcement that the Meteorological 
Office will wire daily a forecast of the weather for the following 
twenty-four hours to anyone who cares to pay for the cost of the 
telegram is cheering news, as. nothing is more satisfactory than to 


be informed as to what sort of weather will 
prevail when one is contemplating a week-end 
by the sea or a day up the river. If, how- 
ever, the forecasts turn out to be astray from 
the truth they will be apt to lead to trouble. 
For. instance, fancy the feelings of the man 
who paid for a wire by which he was informed 
that the next twenty-four hours were to be fine 
and warm and when he got, say, to Hampton 
or Teddington Lock the rain began to come 
down in a steady downpour. It is possible he 
might pay a visit to the Meteorological Office 
in person the next day to demand an explanation. 


The Art of Hair-cutting.—In an East-end 
police court the other day a curious case of 
assault was heard. A youngster, it appears, 
was sent by his father to have his hair cut. 
The barber, according to the father, ran a 
pair of clippers all over the boy’s head except 
in front, where he left an enormous fringe ; 
to mark his displeasure the father gave the 
barber a sound thrashing. It is, however, not 
only in the East-end that barbers show a great 
ignorance of their trade. In New York or 
Paris it is the easiest thing possible for a man 
to have his hair cut properly. In London it is 
hardly too much to say that there are only half- 
a-dozen places where a barber knows _ his 
business. The average barber has only one 
method of cutting hair, which he invariably 
carries out irrespective altogether of the 
wishes of his customers. 


sort of men to cut his customers’ hair 


I believe that if an American hairdresser 
were to open a dozen shops in different parts of London he would 
rapidly make his fortune provided, of course, he employed the right 


MISS DOD 


Winner of the women's golf championship at 

Troon. Miss Dod is a most distinguished athlete 

and was for many years the finest woman lawn 
tennis-player in England 


March in May.—Vagabonds have always been a humorous race» 
and the New Vagabonds, despite the seriousness of the age, have 
not yet worked out the taint nor let the jester in them die. 
they are responsible for the announcement in a recent 77mes that 


I assume 


their March dinner would be held on Sunday, 
May 22. Perhaps Mr. A. C. Plowden, who 
was the guest of the occasion, may have had 
something to do with it. That capable cadi 
is a jester himself, though I cannot bring 
myself to regard him as a legal vagabond ; 
he has too much respect for matrimony. It 
was Mr. Plowden who, when an applicant said 
the neighbours jeered her because she had not 
a husband, urgently advised her to go and get 
one at once. .Later on he acted as matri- 
monial agent and sent the lone lady a 
love letter received from a Yorkshire swain. 
Neither can I imagine Mr. Plowden as a 
Savage. He has a positive horror of the sight 
of blood, and a piece of raw beef will give him 
the cold shivers. It is indeed difficult to class 
him, but the Z¢%#es announcement helps. 
On the bench he is just a bit of breezy March 
in a dull and commonplace May. 


Rackets and Chess.—Sir William Hart- 
Dyke, who has succeeded the late Mr. Forbes as 
chairman of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, is member for the Dartford division 
of Kent. He was Chief Secretary for Ireland 
twenty years ago, but it is as a racket-player 
rather than as a politician that he is best 
known. He was racket champion for England 
for as many years as Mr. Heathcote was tennis 
champion, and I believe during his active career 
he was never beaten. His eldest son, Percyvall, 


was unable to follow in the athletic footsteps of his father as he was 
blind from his earliest boyhood; he is, however, a remarkably 
accomplished chess-player, and while an undergraduate at Cambridge 


represented his universitv in the Oxford and Cambridge contests. 


AMBULANCE DOGS FOR MANCHURIA 


Considerable interest has been aroused, especially in military circles, by the fact that Major Hautonville Richardson of Carnoustie, Forfarshire, the well-known trainer of 


ambulance dogs, has received an order from St. Petersburg for a number of these animals to proceed as soon as possible to Manchuria. 
For the last eight years Major Richardson has devoted himself to the teaching of such dogs, and has experimented with every suitable 
It is his wish that this branch of ambulance work should be recognised in Great Britain. 
They carry stimulant in a barrel at their necks, bandages in small saddles on their backs, and remain by the 
Our illustration to the left shows how a wounded soldier obtains bandages and stimulants from an ambulance dog 


in nearly all continental armies. 
breed with excellent results. 


and wounded in rocky and difficult ground or in thick cover 


wounded man until the stretcher-bearers arrive. 
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Ambulance dogs are now used 


The dogs are trained to search for the missing 
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ig - zagging 

about town 
the other day I 
found myself 
opposite the pre- 
mises of my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. 
Chatto and 
Windus of St. 
Martin’s Lane. 
I went in to sell 
them a _ book 
and remained to 
lunch. In the 
cosy  dining- 
room above the 
business pre- 
mises we lingered over the steak and kidney pie and the wine of the 
country, and wandered back into the old days when Andrew Chatto 
was with John Camden Hotten and the great humorists of America 
were introduced to the British reader by that enterprising publisher 
in shilling volumes, 

Then, in the late sixties, did the Rev. J. M. Bellew in a bright 
preface inform the public of the existence of Bret Harte ; then did 
Colonel John Hay sing for the first time in English ears of “ Little 
Breeches ” and “ The Prairie Belle” ; and then did George Augustus 
Sala write “introductions” to make known to us the wit and humour 
of Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, and Zhe 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

John Camden Hotten had for a time the Yankee drollery market 
practically to himself, and danced a merry dance without being over- 
hampered by the fetters of copyright. Copyright in those days was 
treated in a lighter vein than it is at the present time. 

I have in my collection of autographs a number of letters 
written to Tom Hood when Hotten brought out his amazing 
Piccadilly Annual. He advertised contributions by Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, and the giants of literature, and 
the price of the “annual” was to be Is. 

The contribution by Charles Dickens turned out to be Hunted 
Down, a story of under 10,000 words which Dickens had written 
years previously for the Vew York Ledger, receiving for it the sum 
of 1,000 guineas, the highest price probably ever paid for a story of 
the length. This he afterwards published in A// the Year Round, 
but the previous American publication had upset the copyright and 
Hotten availed himself of the chance. 

Charles Dickens was dead before the Piccadilly Annual 
appeared, but to Hotten his son wrote a wrathful letter ; and he and 
Thackeray’s daughter and Tom Hood relieved their feelings by 
writing to each other and saying all that they felt concerning 
Mr. Hotten and his “annual.” When Tom Hood died the corre- 
spondence came into my possession. It is marked by a note of 
helpless anger. 

As the case stood the heirs of the dead authors were powerless. 
Hotten had acted strictly within his legal rights, and whatever they 
might write to each other or say to him they were powerless to 
interfere with the publisher’s advertisements or to stop the sale of 
the “annual.” But Hotten, though he took full advantage of inter- 
national copy-wrong, was always good for a cheque if you took 
him what he wanted and caught him in the right humour. 

Henry S. Leigh, the caroller of Cockaigne, and John Thomson, 
everybody’s friend in the days of pipe-and-glass Bohemia, took many 
a newly-arrived American author up to 74, Piccadilly, with a bundle 
of manuscript or a parcel of contributions cut from American papers 
and magazines. The Piccadilly pilgrims generally returned with a 
cheque, and for many nights there was lavish hospitality at the 
* Albion” in Drury Lane, at Carr’s in the Strand, or the free-and- 
easy clubs that \arboured literature and art from midnight to dawn. 

They were not crossed cheques—we didn’t have banking accounts 
in Bohemia in those days—but open drafts upon the publisher’s 
bankers, and I have seen many a deal counted out in notes and 
gold in the high-backed boxes of the “Albion” or on the little 
marble tables of the Unity Club. 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


IV.—A Publisher and some “ Pie.”’ 
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By George R. Sims. 


And directly the counting was done there was one ceremony that 
was never omitted. The waiter was summoned and bidden to take 
the orders of the assembled company. 

I remember one night at the “ Albion” when Henry Pettitt, just 
back from America, counted out on the table and divided between 
himself, Paul Merritt, and Augustus Harris £1,000 which he had 
received in the States from the rights of the first of the Drury Lane 
melodramas, Zhe World. 

To 74, Piccadilly, came one day Adah Isaacs Menken with her 
poems, and my friend, “ Dan” Chatto—we were fond of calling 
people by their Christian names in those days and didn’t use the 
“Mr.”—received the work from Miss Menken’s hands. Thus was 
given to the world /z/fedicéa, the authorship of which has been the 
subject of a lively correspondence in the Referee lately, and has been 
wrongly attributed with much persistence to John Thomson and to 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

At 74, Piccadilly, in the last days of the Hotten végzme, I went to 
see Andrew Chatto and received my first commission for a book. 
Hotten died before the arrangements were completed, and Mr. Chatto 
in partnership with Mr. Windus (long since retired from the firm 
though his name remains) bought the business. 

Chatto had a chance of securing the c/ichés of Doré’s illustrations 
to the Contes Drélatigues of Balzac, and he asked me to put the 
famous work into English. 

I did it for £75, and on its completion received a contract to 
translate Taine’s History of English Literature and Schopenhauer. 
But Taine was a long job, requiring a constant scrutiny of the 
authors quoted. I was growing weary of the task when the firm 
purchased van Laun’s admirable translation, and I was left free to 
write plays in the intervals of my work in a City office. 

That was 1874. I think of the thirty years that have flown since 
then, and I Jook up from my steak and kidney pie at the kindly 
publisher who took my first book and I try to make a better bargain 
with him for my last. 

The little room is full of souvenirs of a memorable past. On the 
walls hang the autographed portraits of Mark Twain, of Besant 
and Rice, of Swinburne, of Charles Reade, of “ Ouida,” of Robert 
Buchanan, of Bret Harte, of James Payn, of Zola, and of Louis 
Stevenson. 

Many of these have laid the pen aside for ever, and I was 
writing for the firm before any of them with the exception of 
Swinburne and Mark Twain. It is thirty years since Andrew Chatto 
published my first book ; it is thirty years since he succeeded to the 
business of John Camden Hotten, and here we are chatting about 
the old “ Pirate of Piccadilly ” and telling tales of the old days and 
the old methods, 

Over our coffee and cigars we look at some of the faded manu- 
scripts that the long-departed lights of Bohemia brought to . 
74, Piccadilly, and handed across the counter in exchange for a 
cheque which they promptly cashed in order to spend the proceeds 
royally among the brotherhood. 

Other times, other manners. Bohemia—the Bohemia of the 
pipe and glass and the merry meetings that only the morning 
sunshine broke up—is dead. No longer is there to be found in 
London a club in which the weary caterer exhibits a notice, 
“Members are requested not to order not suppers after four a.m.” 
The author of to-day has his bank book and his brougham, and 
belongs to clubs where literature is taken seriously and a clay pipe 
would excite as much amazement as did the one in the pocket of 
Tom Stylus when Tom Robertson took him from life and sent him 
into ‘ society.” 

These things are in my mind as I bid my old publisher good-bye 
and go out into the sunshine and St. Martin’s Lane. 

Immediately I come upon a magnificent motor car that must 
have cost £1,000. A young gentleman beautifully habited and 
groomed steps lightly out of it. I recognise him and we raise our 
hats—a method of salute that was not usual between men in the old 
Bohemian days. 

He is one of our young novelists, and he is calling upon Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus to arrange with them for the publication of his 
new book. He does not even carry his own manuscript into the 
office as we used to do, His chauffeur walks behind him with it. 
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Concerning a Great Bookseller whose Wife Writes Good Books. 


A Man who Digs Up Buried Books.—In an old-fashioned house 
in Soho, on the western side of Soho Square, making his home 
during the working hours of the day amidst an extraordinary collec- 
tion of rare books gathered from every corner of Europe, is to be found 
a man whose name is known to all the great bookmen of the world. 
Nothing more than a tiny brass plate on the 
hall door identifies the house that Mr. Wilfrid 
M. Voynich, bibliographer, writer, and book 
dealer, has made a landmark in the world fa 
of books. Mr. Wilfrid Michael Voynich 
during at least twelve of the fourteen years 
that he has been living in England has made 
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and has even had an educational influence on collectors. At the 
present moment he is preparing a subjects catalogue, the only one 
in the world to be issued by a bookseller, and this he expects to 
have ready shortly after he has opened at 68, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
His stock is worth at least £25,000. 


Once an Exile in Siberia.—In appearance 
Mr. Voynich is decidedly delicate, the pale- 
ness of his face intensified by the loose dark 
hair above it. Born forty-one years ago in 
Lithuania, Poland, he was educated at the 
universities of Warsaw and Moscow, giving 
particular attention to the study of chemistry, 
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object of his life. To this end his attention 
was first awakened by the personal influence 
of Dr. Garnett of the British Museum, and 
from a modest beginning he has developed 
the business associated with his name 
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after he had taken his law degree, he was 


arrested for participation in a Polish national 
movement, and after detention in a fortress 
was sent to Siberia. Five years afterwards 
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he escaped, came to England, and here has 


Travelling all over Europe in search of rare 


ever since made his home. He married Miss 


volumes Mr. Voynich continues each year to 
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E. L. Boole, whose books, 7ze Gadfly and 


make his catalogue of increasing interest. 
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Sack Raymond, have attracted so much atten- 


Where He Gets His Books.—Buying 
only what he requires from Government col- 
lections or monastic institutions in out-of-the- 
way places, he has always been able to avoid 
resorting to private collections. Every year, 
he says, rare books are becoming rarer, and 
**T avoid private collections because I have 
a horror of bargaining.” 


English Books.—English books found on 
the Continent are, Mr. Voynich says, always 
to be had in good order, the reasons being 
that they have been little read and on account of a dryer climate 
are free from water stains. 


A Unique Catalogue.—Of his catalogue Mr. M. Voynich is very 


justly proud, and it reflects immense credit on him and his educated 
assistants. It has undoubtedly raised the standard of catalogues 


MR. 
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ONE OF MR. VOYNICH’S TREASURES 


A page from Francesco de Bruges’s Antiphonarium, 
published in Venice in 1504. 
is known 


VOYNICH AMONG HIS BOOKS 
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tion. Mr. Voynich, or to give him his Polish 
name, Habdank Woynicz, is in addition to 
being a book collector a contributor of political 
articles to Polish and Russian journals, He 
is neither an Anarchist nor a Nihilist. 
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Mrs. Voynich’s New Novel.—The wife 
of Mr. Voynich (E. L. Voynich) has written 
one of the novels of the hour. This is Ol’ve 
Latham (Heinemann), the story of an English 
girl who throws herself into the heart of Russian 
movements, We have here from Mrs. Voy- 
nich a terribly thrilling picture of the horrors of Russian prisons. 
Mrs. Voynich writes concerning the Poles and their conspiracies 
against Russia with painful realism. The sombre atmosphere 
of the book is almost maddening. Olive Latham’s poignant grief as 
she feels that her sick lover is treading the corridors of a Russian 
prison to his death chamber is shared by the reader 


Only one other copy 
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Gossip of the Hour: Hairpins and Punctures—Consternation in Fleet Street—Why 
Agricultural Shows are Unpopular—Japan and the Garden of Eden. 


The Japanese Eve.—The key to the character of the Japanese 
woman is obedience. There is no r:om for the story of Eve in the 
Japanese mythology, and missionaries find it by no Means easy to 
make the Japanese accept it. It upsets all 
his notions of domestic life. The “ three 
great duties” of woman which were de- 
clared “in the long, !ong agos” are the 
obedience of a daughter to her father, a 
wife to her husband, and a widow to her 
son. The three must appear singularly 
retrograde to our advancing ladies, but 
especially amazing would it seem to the 
modern “smart widow” that she owed 
any obedience to her son. On the other 
hand, the education of the crdinary 
Japanese woman even at the present day 
is not calculated to. develop character. 
Reading, writing, dancing, playing on the 
samisen and koto, the proper ceremonial 
with tea and flowers—that is all. 

“ Cherry-blossom Souls.”—The cherry 
blossom is curiously mingled not only with 
the social life but also with the religious 
sentiments of the Japanese. When the 
orthodox Japanese sees the purply-white 
cherry blossoms bursting out all over the 
million upon million of trees which make 
Japan literally the “land of cherry 
blossom ” he knows that they are the souls 


Orderly Waiting.—There is, perhaps, one thing that Londoners 
have a capacity for doing better than any other people in the world, 
and that is in waiting patiently outside a theatre or, indeed, any 


MOTOR AMENITIES 


of the dead-and-gone. Samurai become Well-meaning Maiden (with feminine confidence in the hairpin’s omnipotent utility): Will a hairpin be of 


visible on earth again in order to en- 

courage the folk of the present day to 

emulate the great deeds and virtues of the past. Only as all the 
modern Japanese are striving their hardest to put off the habits of 
the past (in every sense) and become as European as possible it is 
a puzzle to know how they manage to reconcile their actual practice 
with their religious beliefs and ideals. 


Proud Father to Innocent Nephew: Well, Tommy, what do you think of our new baby? 
Innocent Nephew: Oh, he’s all right; but, uncle, don’t go too close, monkeys bite sometimes, 
you know 
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any use to you? 


public place of entertainment, until the doors are opened. Everybody , 
takes his place quietly and orderly in the gee without any hustling 
or jostling, and public opinion is entirely opposed to any prominence 
being given in the line to a late comer. In provincial towns the 
same order does not at all prevail, and he who has waited outside an 
Irish theatre in a big crowd is not likely ever to 
forget it or wish to do so again. 


The Unpopular Show-yard.—There can be 
no question that the popularity of the agricultural 
show-yard has been on the decline for some 
years, and the majority of agricultural societies 
find it hard to exist unless they receive 
support from private sources. The fact is an 
agricultural show no longer possesses much 


Fleet Street Alarmed 


[The latest development of smart journalism 
is to have cricket matches reported by the 
players themselves. ] 

The cricketer writes for the papers, 

He notes ev’ry run that he makes, 
He has got a keen eye 
On the field on the sly, 
And he marks all their faults and mistakes, 


Our judges will write for us shortly 
Each case in “K, B.” or divorce, 
‘The pris’ner his crimes 
Will report in the “ Times” 
And the preacher condense his discourse. 


It’s the latest and smartest of notions, 
But Fleet Street looks awfully blue ; 
It is all very well 
For the papers to sell, 
But—what will the journalists do? 


interest for anyone; this is partly due to the fact 
that people do not take the same interest in 
agricultural matters that they did some years back 
and partly owing to the painful lack of variety in 
the way the show-yard is managed. Until the 
agricultural show is made more generally attrac- 
tive and interesting for the man in the street 
there will be the same story to be chronicled of 
forthcoming shows that there has been in the 
past few years. 
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A Day in the Life of a Boa Constrictor. By Rene Bull. 
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Our “Special” on the Road to the St. Louis Exhibition. 


“THE CAPTAIN’S CHARGE.” BY LANCE THACKERAY 


Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Tom Browne have just visited America for ‘The Tatler” 
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A SCHOOL FOR PEERESSES 


I had the pleasure one morning of paying a visit to the Peeresses’ 
School as it is called. It is the institution in which since it 

was established eighteen years ago the daughters of most of the 
Japanese nobility have received their education. The growth and 
extension of the school are shown by the different large buildings 
of which it is made up. The older portion is comprised of timber 
structures, the newer of handsome buildings of brick faced with lime- 
stone, On present- 
ing my introduction 
I was courteously 
received by the pro- 
fessor of English. 
His class was wait- 
ing for him, so I 
went with him to 
visit that first. This 
was one of his junior 
classes and was a 
large one. Little 
ladies of from seven 
to fifteen were 
seated there, each 
one at a separate 
little desk with her 
text book in front of 
her. Itwasa read- 
ing lesson and they 
were reading some 
Greek tales rendered 
into English. ‘The 
first one he called 
bore an honoured 
name in Japan. 
Her family, in fact, 
had been an old one when William I. crossed from Normandy. She 
was a pretty child with a quaint, grave manner. In fact, they were 
all very sedate, not in the least shy, and very intent upon their work. 
As she read it began to strike me that there was something very 
sweet in the tone of her voice, and the inore J listened the more it 
dawned on me that I had never heard English more musically 
spoken ; her accent was very good but sometimes reminded one 
of a Parisian girl speaking English. Her voix a@’or suggested an 


The daughters of Japanese noblemen playing lawn tennis. 
on the right with the tennis racket is little Princess T—— 


THE PLAYGROUND OF THE PEERESSES’ 


This school is exclusively for the nobility. 
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IN JAPAN. By George Lynch. 


oriental and miniature Sarah Bernhardt. Sometimes she was at fault 
for the pronunciation of a word—the word “laughed ” brought her 
to a halt for instance. Then those of her classmates who knew 
the word would hold up their hands, the right arms upright 
and hands held horizontally across with the little palins outwards 
in what made a pretty and distinctively Japanese attitude. I 
have heard her read something from Keats— 
“St. Agnes Eve,” 
for instance, would 
have been a new 
joy rendered by such 
a delicately tender 
voice. The word 
“thoroughly ” was 
another facer for 
the little princess. 
ioe: NEtCEEie Sx? 
seemed to be a 
difficulty with most 
of them, but their 
-reading of English 
struck me as_par- 
ticularly good con- 
sidering their age. 
They gravely  re- 
turned my bow as 
I left and I next 
visited the French 
class. This was 
not at all as well 
attended as the 
English, and was 
being conducted by 
a lady. They were 
doing a writiny lesson so J had not an opportunity of judging if their 
French pronunciation was as good as the English in the room | had 
left. There was a gymnasium outside in the grounds, where I saw 
a class going through dumb-bell exercises. In the model house for 
tea ceremonies they are taught deportment in learning the etiquette of 
the cha-no-yu. During recreation, which began at twelve, lawn tennis 
appeared to be the most popular game, and some of them played 
very well indeed. G. L., Tokio. 
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LIFE’S COMPENSATION 


A Short Story. 


By 


A. Goldwin. 


2 Nae you don’t mind in the least, Myra, whether I give you all 
have or leave you nothing at all?” 

J don’t mind in the least, uncle.” 

“ And if I die and leave you nothing, what will become of you ?” 

TI can work.” 

“Oh, you can work! Doesn’t it strike you that you may not be 
able to get work—work that will suit ? You can’t cook or make dresses 
or do anything useful.” 

“A woman can do most things when she has to do them.” 

She was a young woman, slender, delicate-looking, not evidently 
intended for hard struggling in the battle of life. She had become 
an orphan at nineteen, and this old man, whom she called uncle— 
he was her mother’s uncle by marriage—had given her a home and 
grown attached to her in his gruff, eccentric way. He was rich 
and had hoarded his wealth all his life and judged everything 
from the wor'dly, monetary point of view. But this girl—and he had 
gauged and sounded her character many times during the past seven 
years—positively did not care about money and did not reckon on 
his death with the hope of inheriting from him. She had stayed 
with him unwillingly at first; he had kept her in spite of herself ; 
and then a sort of tie had arisen between them. He depended on 
her for society and care and attention, for he was growing old and 
infirm, while she had a feeling of grateful affection for him. He 
had taken her in when she had ben homeless and friendless. She 
found, by hearsay at least, that the world is not kind to unprotected 
women without money. 

Her uncle, Luke Percivale, was seventy-eight and his constitution 
was fast breaking up. He did not want to die yet, but some pre- 
sentiment of his approaching end seemed to be dominating him. 
He had harped many times lately on what would become of Myra if 
he died, trying in vain to interest herin his testamentary dispositions. 
He was a retired partner in a banking firm, and the inhabitants 
of the provincial town where he lived spoke with bated breath 
of his wealth, which was supposed to be immense. Myra was 
looked upon as his heiress, though she repudiated all claim on his 
benevolence. 

Uncle and niece were sitting together now by the library fire. 
The weather was cold. He suffered from bronchitis and had been 
for some time confined to the house. His temper was trying, but 
Myra bore it patiently, She was sewing industriously, her face 
serene, her movements calm. The old man watched her silently for 
a little while. He had been married and widowed in his youth. His 
wife and he had not agreed, and after her death he had become 
embittered against women and wont to rail at them, but in his 
old age this girl whom he had harboured as a caprice, and whom 
he would have driven out in another caprice if she had angered him, 
had altered his views about the sex. She was patient and unselfish, 
yet she was not weak. She was unworlily, uncalculating, yet she 
was self-respecting, self-reliant. She might have married while she 
had been living with him, for she had had good offers, but she had 
refused her suitors unhesitatingly. Old Percivale had feigned anger 
with her for throwing away chances, but really he approved her 
decision. He had not wished to part with her. But now his gruff 
affection for her made him wish that she were married. 

“If | leave her what I have,” he mused, “ or some of it, she will 
be robbed and gulled. I must try and find a husband for her.” 

“Why didn’t you marry Harper ?” he asked suddenly. 

“Mr. Harper?” she returned gently. “I told you, uncle, I do 
not love him. Besides he——” 

“He counted on my money !” said the old man with a chuckle. 
“Ves, I believe he did. But you’)! die an old maid.” 

Myra laughed. 

‘* As if that mattered ! 

“ Bosh ! You're twenty-six. 
marry.” 

She smiled, but the smile faded and her face grew sad. Years 
ago something had gone out of her life—hope, happiness, all that 
brightens existence. All the days since had been a mere adapting 
herself to the inevitable. She had loved and been engaged, but a 
parting had come. Her lover was poor and he had gone away, 
then her home had been broken up; but she still yearned for 
Dick Carew, still believed he had not forgotten her and that it was 
fate that kept them apart. 


I feel an old maid already.” 
You must make up your mind to 
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That night in her room she took Dick’s photograph from her 
trunk and spent an hour in musing on the past. Dick and she had 
been boy-and-girl lovers ; in fact, as far back as she could remember 
Dick had seemed her special property. But her father had inter- 
vened just before the crash came that broke up her home. And 
Dick had gone, sending her only a short farewell letter which gave 
little hope of his return, The letter she kept with his photograph 
and some presents he had given her, She read it now with tears 
dimming her eyes—tears that had no bitterness, for the bitterness 
like that of death was past. 

“*T suppose I am a silly, sentimental creature,” she said to her- 
self. ‘As uncle says, I ought to marry. But I loved Dick. I can’t 
remembera time when | did not love him, The thought of marrying 
aman like Mr. Harper or someone | don’t love terrifies me. If I 
had never known what love is it would be different.” 

She gazed fixedly at Dick’s photograph—a faithful portrait of 
what she remembered him at twenty-three, It was the face of a 
handsome young man with a pleasant smile and frank expression. 
And he had gone away for love of her because he was poor and 
wanted to give her a chance of marrying well. He had gone, not 
thinking that his going, young though she was, would break her 
heart. 

“Why did you go, Dick ?” she said, suddenly bursting into tears. 
“ Poverty with you would not matter. Wealth without you is of no 
value. You should not have left me; you should not have gone 
away.” 

Then she wondered where he now was. 
had gone to America. Was he still there ? 
reweave the broken threads of their lives ? 

A few days later old Percivale arrived at a decision with regard 
to his will and sent for his solicitur, Mr. Gildroy, who had already 
made two other wills, now to be superseded, for this client. The 
instructions he received did not please Mr. Gildroy, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Percivale, but knowing the old man would h.ve 
his way he did not attempt remonstrancs. 

“To think that poor girl won’t get the money after all,” said the 
solicitor to himself. ‘‘ If the terms of this will be carried out she will 
have small chance of the bulk of it.” 

The will was duly drawn up and executed. 
later Luke Percivale breathed his last. 

After the funeral Mr. Gildroy requested an interview with Myra. 
Having formally condoled with her he referred to the death of her 
uncle as it affected her prospects. Mr. Percivale had had few relations. 
His next-of-kin was a grandnephew whom the old man had scarcely 
known. 

Yet Luke Percivale had taken it into his head to bequeath the 
bulk of his money to his nephew, provided he were unmarried and 
consented to marry Myra. 

“Tt is a most extraordinary condition,” said Mr. Gildroy apolo- 
getically ; ‘‘ but you know how obstinate and eccentric Mr, Percivale 
was. There was no use arguing with him. If this gentleman should 
be married, or if you and he cannot agree to marry, the money, 
£250,000—a quarter of a million—must go to build and endow a 
home for aged, destitute gentlemen. But you are provided for in any 
case. You are to have this house and £300 year.” 

Of course Myra was much startled. 

“This preposterous,” said she. 
gentleman ?” 

“No; that is the difficult point. He left the country seven or 
eight years ago—went to some of the colonies. I shall advertise for 
him without delay. I assure you it is a most unsatisfactury business 
for me.” 

* And for me it is——” 

“Don’t worry, my dear young lady. In all probability this man 
will be married. I represented that point of view very strongly to 
your late relative, but without avail. He would have his way about 
the terms of his last will and make what I consider an egregious 
mistake, though he had been governed by common-sense views all his 
life. But you at least are comfortably provided for.” 

“Yes,” said Myra, and tears came to her eyes. “I did not 
dream that uncle would leave me so well off. Three hundred a 
year seems great wealth to me. I shall not know how to spend so 
much,” 


She had been told he 
Would fate ever again 


About three months 


is “Have you seen this 
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“ You will soon learn to do that,” said the solicitor sympathetically. 
He privately hoped that old Percivale’s nephew was not married, 
and that he and Myra would agree to fulfil the erratic condition of 
the will. 

Myra’s life went on in the same groove except that she no longer 
had her old uncle to attend to. A former governess of hers, Miss 
Jordan, came to live with her as companion. ‘The preposterous con- 
dition of her uncle’s will which had given her a shock at first 
assumed an unrealisable aspect. She could not marry this stranger. 
She persuaded herself that he was already married. Some months 
elapsed before he was heard of. Then one day Mr. Gildroy called 
on Myra. 

“ The heir has come back,” he told her eagerly. “He wired to 
me from London to-day. At least my agents wired. He will arrive 
here to-morrow.” 

Myra grew pale. The thought that the peaceful tenour of her 
life might be any day disturbed by the arrival of this stranger had 
been as a Damocles 
sword hanging over her 
head. Now, ‘when the 
sword had fallen, she 
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“What do you call middle-aged ? ” 

‘Forty or forty-five.” 

The next moment there was a loud knock at the hall door. 

“ Mr. Bellew,” said Myra, growing pale. “ How I wish the ordeal 
were over.” 

But the servant announced Mr. Carew, and a tall gentleman 
about thirty was ushered in, It was Dick Carew. 

“ Dick,” cried Myra, astonished to see her old lover in the flesh 
again. ‘“Itis you, Dick! Oh it is too good to be true.” 

He clasped her to him, and Miss Jordan effaced herself. It was 
only when the first excitement of this reunion had worn off that 
Myra realised that her returned lover and old Percivale’s nephew 
were one and the same person. § 

“ Then, Dick, you are the expected heir?” 

Dick laughed merrily. 

“Tt seems so, Myra. I have come a long way anyhow—from 
California—so I hope | am not going to be disappointed.” 

“And you know the 
conditions ?” 

Dick laughed again 
and tenderly kissed her. 


braced herself for the SoVes«) = that’s: all 
consequences. right, isn’t it? You see 
‘ if Must I see him, GOSSIPING MAIDS OF JAPAN. ens waiting to pare 
Mr. Gildroy? Is he = = SEES eaeas SERS a fortune and come back 


married ?” 

“No, fortunately—at 
least——” 

“Then he 
married ?” 

“My agents wired 
that he is not.” 

“ This is dreadful. I 
cannot see him, but I 
don’t want to be an 
obstacle to his getting 
the money. Can nothing 
be done ?” : 

“‘ Nothing. ‘The con- 
ditions must be fulfilled 
else the money goes to 
found the ‘Percivale 
Home for © Destitute 
Gentlemen.’ But don’t 
let this trouble you, Miss 
Seaton. You must see 
this Mr.—I. keep for- 
gitting his name—Bel- 
lew, I think. He is a 
sort of connection of 
yours, and this is his 
uncle’s house. He may 
be a suitable husband 
for you, he may not; 
but that is for you to 
judge. You are not 
bound to sacrifice your- 
self for him. Still, you 
are bound to see him.” 


is not. 


“You are right, I 
suppose,” said’ Myra, on 
whom the ~ lawyer's 


matter-of-fact words pro- 
duced a soothing im- 
pres-ion, And it was agreed that Mr. Gildroy should send her 
word at what time the stranger would call on her, 

During the night, which was a sleepless one for Myra, she went 
through much mental torture. Mr. Gildroy had said she was not 
bound to sacrifice herself, yet she felt constrained to co-operate in 
carrying out her uncle’s behest. If this new-found connection 
s emed desirous of marrying her and proved at all satisfactory, she 
felt she would have to consent to become his wife. 

“ Dick,” she moaned to her pillow, ‘‘ must I be unfaithful to you ? 
You are faithful to me—yes, I know you have been all these years. 
But it is not my fault, Dick. _ You should not have left me.” 

The hour in which she consented to bury the love of her youth 
and sacrifice herself on the altar of duty was the bitterest of her life, 
but no trace of the struggle she had undergone was visible on her 
serene face the next afternoon when she talked cheerfully with Miss 
Jordan while waiting for the visitor. 

““T wonder what he is like and what his age is,” said Myra. 

“ He will be middle-aged,” said Miss Jordan. 


and marry you, but 
luck was always against 
me.” 

“And now we shall 
have this dreadful for- 
tune,” 

“Dreadful! Don’t 
be afraid, we’ll find use 
for it.” 

“ Mr. Gildroy kept on 
calling you Bellew. He 
got your name wrongly 
in his head.” 

“ Never mind, he has 
me right enough in the 
will.” 

“Did you guess it 
was me, Dick ?” 

“No; Mr. Gildroy 
spoke of you as Miss 
Seaton and, of course, 
I thought of my little 
Myra, but never dreamt 
you were here.” 

“ And only last night, 
Dick, I suffered so much 
agony making up my 
mind to marry you,” 


“Then you — don’t 
want to marry me?” 
“Not unless you 


want to marry me.” 

“ Remember, I have 
come from California on 
this business,” said Dick 
lightly. “‘ We must fulfil 
the provisions of the will 
and disappoint the de- 
cayed old gentlemen. 
Fancy letting all that money go to them—what a swindle it would be.” 

Later that evening Dick called again on Mr. Gildroy, who was 
anxiously awaiting the result of the newcomer’s visit to Myra. 

“1 have taken to that young man,” the solicitor was saying to 
himself. “I think he will prove a suitable husband for Miss Seaton, 
I hope she will see her way too.” 

Dick was ushered in, looking radiant. 

“Tam glad you came back,” said Mr. Gildroy. ‘Do you think 
you will be able to induce her to—I mean, do you think Miss Seaton 
will consent ?” 

“ Why, I have induced her already,” said Dick, buoyantly. ‘1 
always thought my old uncle was a curmudgeon, but he has made 
fine amends. Myra does not care for the money, but she cares for 
me. She and | are old sweethearts.” 

‘* This is a wonderful coincidence,” the solicitor exclaimed. “ Let 
me congratulate you. I shall believe henceforward that some freaks 
are prompted by intuition. I thought your uncle’s will a preposterous 
affair, but he saw farther than I did.” 


From Stereograph copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY IRVING 
Specially Taken for “The Tatler.” 


W. Crooke, Edinburgh, Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler" 
Sir Henry Irving was born in Somerset in 1838, but he had a Cornish mother. He started life in London in the book trade, but made his first appearance 
as an actor in Sunderland at the age of nineteen. He has played more parts than any man of his age in England 
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SOME STARTLING PICTURES FROM THE SEAT OF WAR 


Recently taken in Korea by an American Correspondent. 


Dunn 
ENTRANCE TO PINGYANG—TROOPS PASSING THROUGH THE TOWN BEFORE CROSSING THE RIVER 


Dunn 


CROSSING THE TAI-TONG RIVER 
Mr. Dunn is one of the many correspondents of ‘' Collier’s Weekly,” and he of all the correspondents is the one who has got nearest to the 


heart of things 
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A PRETTY PICTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


“Our Young Defenders.” By A. J. Foster. 


By permission of T. Forman & Sans, owners of the copyright 


CHILDREN COLLECTING FOR THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ FUND, MAY, 1900 
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SOCIETY 


Princess Victoria and the 
Opera.— Like the King and 
Queen Princess Victoria is 
devoted to the Opera and has 
frequently been seen this 
season in the royal box (which 
is a double one on the grand 
tier on the right of the house 
from the point of view of the 
audience). She is passionately 
fond of Wagner and has been 
present at the performances of 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin. 
She is also an enthusiastic 
admirer of the “ colos-al” Ring 
der Nibelungen. Other operas 
which she likes are La Luhéme, 
Rigoletto, and Roméo et 
Juliette (with Madame Melba 
at her best as the heroine). 
Being of a retiring disposition 
the Princess usually sits some- 
what back in the box and so 
is only visible to a few on the 
grand tier on the opposite side, 
but she is one of those who go 
to listen and not merely to see 
and be seen. From some 
points of view it might seem a 
drawback to the royal box 
that it looks straight across on 
the wings, but it is admirably 
placed for hearing. 


Lord Bute.—An interesting 
figure in society this season 
will be ‘that of Lord Bute, who 
has just concluded a lengthy 
period of travel. Lord Bute is 
the head of one of - the 
wealthiest and most. powerful 
Roman Catholic families in 
England, and succeeded to the 
marquisate just three years 
ago. He practically owns the 
whole of Cardiff, his father, 
the late Lord Bute, 
spent several millions in the 
development of the town. It 
was the late Lord Bute who was supposed to 
be the original ‘“ Lothair” in Lord Beacons- 
field’s novel of that name. A beautifui private 
chapel is attached to Mount Stuart, the lovely 
seat of Lord Bute in the Isle of Bute upon 
which the late marquis is said to have 
spent over £1,000,000 sterling. 


having 


Mrs. Charles Tufton.—-One of the prettiest 
woinen presented at the recent court was Mrs. 
Charles Tufton, daughter of Lord and Lady 
Hothtield, who was presented by her mother 
on the occasion of her marriage. Lord Hoth- 
field’s eldest son is married to a sister of the 
present Lord Huntingdon, and it will be 
remembered that Mr. William Bass, who 
married another sister, purchased Sceptre last 
year from Mr, Sievier. Lord Hothfield, who 
has. not been in very good health for some 
time past, has gone abroad with his daughter, 
Miss Rosamond Tufton, to take the waters. 


Week by Week. 


IN TOWN AND 


LADY DELAMERE AND HER LITTLE SON 


Lady Delamere is the second daughter of Lord Enniskillen and married 


Lord Delamere in, 1899 


A Thane’s Daughter.—Lady Mabel Camp- 
bell’s wedding will be very brilliant and very 


Scottish. She is herself one of the belles of 
the Caledonian ball, and her father, the Earl 
of Cawdor, is actually descended in the female 
line from the Thanes of Cawdor ref. rred to in 
Macbeth, is the owner of the ancient strong- 
hold, Cawdor Castle, and represents also in 
the male line a junior branch of the great 
house of Campbell of Argyll. There will, 
therefore, be a great gathering of the clans 
on the happy occasion. Lady Mabel is a 
pretty girl, takes after her handsome mother 
in many ways, is bright and lively in dis- 
position, and is naturally very fond of the 
gaieties ofthe season. Major Beresford Peirse, 
her fiancé, is the eldest son of a Yorkshire 
baronet in the Bedale district. He served 
with the Imperial Yeomanry in the South 
African War and for conspicuous gallantrv. 
was given the D.S.O. 
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COUNTRY 


The Well-groomed F.O.— 
A weekly paper has recently 
been indulging its readers witha 
discussion, viz., in what trade or 
profession are the best-dressed 
men to be found? A _ large 
majority declared in favour of 
commercial travellers—chiefly, 
I believe, on the strength of 
their exceedingly glossy top 
hats—with the Stock Exchange 
a good second. A well-dressed 
man is like a gentleman, diffi- 
cult to define but not easy to 
mistake when you see the 
genuine article. A glossy top 
hat in itself is hardly sufficient 
to constitute a well-dressed 
man, and I should fel in- 
clined to plump for the Foreign 
Office as the best-groomed of 
all occupations. Of course, 
one meets hosts of exceedingly 
well-dressed men in the army, 
but there is generally some- 
thing about their clothes, 
especially in cavalry regiments, 
which stamps them too plainly 
as soldiers. The F.O. clerk, 
however, carries no sign of his 
profession about him; from 
his hat to his boots there is 
nothing to suggest diplomacy 
or protocols, 


The Dancing Season.— 
There are two dancing seasons 
in London—the spring and the 
autumn ; for those who realy 
enjoy dancing the latter, though 
by no means as smart as the 
former, is really far more pre- 
ferable. Crowded rooms and 
an unpleasantly hot atmosphere 
interfere sadly with the plea- 
sure of dancers at this time of 
year. A hostess would now 
find it almost impossible to get 
a vacant date for a dance 
between this and the end of the season. 
Lady Mar and Kellie, Lady Crawford, and 
Lady Ward are among those who are giving 
dances at an early date, and hundreds of 
others have already been arranged for. 


Speaight 


Political Functions.—From a social point 
of view the two great events in the political 
world last week were the dinner party given 
by the Premier and Lady Durning-Lawrence’s 
reception. Both events took place on the 
same night, and the latter was attended 
by many people. The great staircase 
at Lady Durning-Lawrence’s residence at 
Carlton House Terrace was beautifully de- 
corated with flowers and plants and was 
thronged with distinguished guests on their 
way to or from the court, which was also held 
the same night. The French Ambassador 
and the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk were 
among those at the Premier’s dinner party. 
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OUR FUTURE KING AND HIS BROTHER 


Two New Portraits of Prince David and Prince Albert. 


Ralph 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES PRINCE ALBERT AND PRINCE DAVID 
Prince Albert was born on December 14, 1895, and his elder brother on June 94. Our future king’s full name is Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick 


David. A recent correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that he rid, not Prince! Edward. His sister is called (in the Court Circular) 
Princes: 
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BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN PRIZE COMPETITION 


The Adjudicators—Lady Conan-Doyle and Mrs. Thomas Hardy. 


The Judges. 
—THE TATLER 
prize com- 
petition which 
started in our 
issue of last week 
has had _ the 
good fortune to 
secure the 
kind services of 
Lady Conan- 
Doyle and Mrs. 
Thomas Hardy 
to decide who 
are the three 
prettiest children 
in England, 
Scotland, _ Ire- 
land, and Wales. 
Lady Conan- 


LADY CONAN-DOYLE 


The wife of Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle, the creator of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” 


Doyle and her husband, the clever inventor of 
detective stories and the author of many good 
books, live at Hindhead in a beautiful house 
on the Surrey hills. Mrs. Thomas Hardy 
and her husband, the famous author of so 
many brilliant novels on Wessex life, reside at 
Dorchester in the very heart of that country 
which Mr. Hardy has so well described. 


Read the Rules.—Notwithstanding that 
in the rules of our Pretty Children Competi- 
tion it was made perfectly plain that photo- 
graphs should not be sent earlier than 
August Io half-a-dozen readers have already 
sent to me portraits which they evidently 
intended as their contribution to this com- 
petition. Intending competitors will save 
themselves and myself a great deal of trouble 
if they will carefully read over all the rules 
and regulations of the competition before they 
enter for it. I may point out that: those who 
happened to miss last week’s TATLER can 
still enter for the competition as back num- 
bers can always be obtained either direct from 
the publisher, Great New Street, E.C., or from 
any newsagent or railway bookstall. 


Hearts or No-trumps.—Talking of the 
alterations in the laws of bridge a well-known 
bridge-player remarked to me the other day 
that bridge did not want over-legislation. 
“Tt is,” he said, “a game for gentlemen, 
and the lawmakers ought only to legislate for 
gentlemen.” As far as males are concerned 
this may be all right, but there are some 
women of otherwise unimp-achable honesty 
who can never be taught the ethics of cards. 


At a house party the other day 
there were two dames of high 
degree who always played as 
partners. and whose consistent 
winning at last began to excite 
some remark. Matters came to 
a climax one evening when 
Lady X, on dealing, left it to 
her partner. The partner went 
no-trumps and put down four 
aces and sundry queens and 
When the hand was 
played, however, it was seen that 
Lady X. had eight hearts, includ- 
ing the king, queen, knave, and 
g. No one liked to ask her why 
she left such a hand to her 
partner, but the hostess would 
allow no more bridge during 
that particular house party. 


knaves. 


A Romantic 
Marriage. — 


Lady  Ravens- 
worth, whose 
romantic  mar- 


riage with one 
of her men ser- 
vants created 
such a sensation 
last week, is a 
daughter of the 
late Mr. Richard 
Denman. Her 


her third, her 
first husband 
being Captain 


Baker- Cresswell, 
who died in 
1886, and _ her 
second the late Lord Ravensworth, 

the brother of the present peer. 

Lady Ravens- 
worth’s nephew, 
the present Lord 
Denman, unlike 
most of the family, 
is a soldier and not 
a lawyer. Heserved 
with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South 
Africa and was 
badly wounded. He 
was married last 
year to a daughter 
of Sir Weetman 
Pearson. 


Untimely Road- 
breakers.—I —sup- 
pose by this time 
we ought to have 
become accustomed 
to the vagaries of 
the London road- 
breaker ; neverthe- 
less, it seems im- 
possible even for 
the roadbreakers to 
have selected such 
an _ inappropriate 
time for taking up 
the Strand as the 
week in which the 
Savoy Hotel opened 
its extension to 
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last marriage is. 


visitors. On the very night, I believe, that 
the hotel inaugurated its opening the road- 
breakers started operations on that part of 
the Strand immediately opposite the Savoy 
and have only just finished. The influx of 
visitors to the hotel would under ordinary 
circumstances have swelled the traffic. When 
more than half the Strand was up the traffic 
became absolutely disorganised, 


A Mixed Relationship. — The present 
Lord Acton, whose wedding will be one of 
the most interesting functions of the coming 
month, has a grievance against his great- 
grandfather, since the latter by dispensation 
of the Pope mixed their past relationships for 
all his descendants. He was the elder of 
two brothers who entered the service of the 
King of Naples in the eighteenth century. 
The younger. married a German countess, 
but the elder waited till his brother’s eldest 
daughter grew up and then married her. 
Hence Lord Acton’s great-great-grandfather 
is also his great-great-great-grandfather. 


Nelson and the Nile.—This Sir John 
Acton, by the way, was Prime Minister of 
Naples, a great diplomatist and a man who 
could always put two and two together. His 
wife-niece had a French maid whose sweet- 
heart was in the Gallic navy. One day as 
this girl was dressing her mistress she re- 
ceived a letter which made her so nervous 
that she rana pin into madame. Sir John, 
who had an eye to business, chaffed the maid 
about the letter and offered to read it for her 
while she went on with her work. That letter 
told him so much of the position of the French 
fleet that he at once sent a special messenger 
to Nelson and thus brought : bout the battle 
ef the Nile. 


MRS. THOMAS HARDY 


The wife of Mr. Thomas Hardy, the author of ‘‘Far from the 


Madding Crowd ” 
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THE OPENING OF THE OTTER SEASON 
A Day with the South Essex Otterhounds. 


OFF TO DRAW 


1. To try fresh water 2. A baffling drag 
3. A welcome rest 4. The ladies wait for hounds to come up 
5. Building a dam to get at the otter’s holt 6. A stickle 
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A DANCER OF THE DAY 
Miss Topsy Sinden in “The Cingalee” at Daly’s. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 

Miss Topsy Sinden is quite the best dancer under Mr, George Edwardes's banner. She had a very striking dance in A Country Girl, and she makes a picturesque 

entry in The Cingalee. Miss Sinden began her career as a little girl, when she danced as a tiny vivanditre round a camp fire in The Old Guard on tour, Miss Sinden 
began her career of dancing with her brother, Bert 
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A DANCER OF THE DAY 
Miss Olive May in “The Orchid” at the Gaiety. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Olive May, who shares with Miss Kitty Mason the twin dancing parts in The Orchid, is one of three sisters who have all made their appearance in musical comedy 
within the last three or four years. She made her first appearance in My Lord Sir Smith, produced by Mr. Arthur Roberts at the Comedy in 1898, and afterwards 
entered Mr. George Edwardes's service. She has danced at the Gaiety in The Runaway Girl, The Messenger Boy, and The Toreador 
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AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera. — The 
excellence of the season 
at Covent Garden has 
been admirably main- 
tained, for all the per- 
formances have been 
given with a care and 
artistry which must 
please everybody save 
the exceptional crank. 
For my own part I may 
frankly confess that I 
see very little to lament 
in the “cuts” usually 
made and duly restored 
during the “special” 
performances. To sit as 
we have had to do from 
seven o’clock in the 
evening till nearly mid- 
night demands a greater 
exercise of patience and 
physical vigour than the 
occasion is really worth. 


This picture shows, from left to right: Mrs. Burnside (Miss Kate Rorke), her father (Mr. A. E. George), 
her daughter (Miss Beatrice Terry), her father-in-law, Burnside (Mr. Edward Terry), her son (Master 
Roy Lorraine), her solicitor (Mr. W. T. Lovell), Burnside’s man (Mr. Shelton) 


The Gayest Scene in 
London.—Taken as a 
mere function the -opera 
house in the season is quite the most magni- 
ficent sight in London. There is an almost 
international aspect at Covent Garden which 
makes it ‘unique in the ceremonial life of 
London. Under no roof do you see so many 
well-bred English people and foreigners of so 
many nationalities. 


A Rare Trio.—I have been very much 
interested in the engagement of Mr. Francis 
Braun at the Opera this year, for it is very 
rarely that we get. such a trio of artists as 
Miss Marie Brema, her son (Mr. Braun), and 
her daughter (Miss Tita Brand). Miss Brema 
is one of our very greatest interpreters of 


Mr. Francis Braun of the Covent Garden Opera 


A VERY 


“THE HOUSE OF BURNSIDE” 


INTERESTING MUSICAL 


Stage Pictonial Publishing Co, 


AT TERRY’S THEATRE 


Wagner, and her daughter, Miss Tita Brand, 
who bears a remarkable resemblance to her 
mother, is the only English reciter that I 
personally can tolerate. 


Miss Marie Brema 


TRIO—MISS MARIE BREMA 
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Mr. Manners’s Sea- 
son.—Mr. Charles Man- 
ners has an_ endless 
supply of enthusiasm. 
He wishes to see English 
Opera placed on a safe 
basis, and to that end 
he has begun a three 
months season at Drury 
Lane. Much as [| ad- 
mire Mr. Manners’s 
pluck, is it wise to runa 
season at a time when 


Covent Garden is in 
full swing? It may be 
pretty well taken for 


granted that the public 
taste for English opera 
in London is no greater 


‘In May, June, or 
July than at any other 
time of the year. 


Among the fairly new 
pieces to be staged by 
Mr. Manners are 7he 
Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, The Jewess, Mig- 
non, and Martha, which 
are heard in London only very occasionally. 


An Entertaining Play at Last.—We have 
had such a run of very poor plays that 
Cynthia, though not Mr. Davies’s best, seems 
a little gem. It is a fairy story, bright, alert, 
and deliciously clean, with just that faint 
echo of a moral which you associate with 
“Once upon a time.” Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, whose pretty American cadences were as 
pronounced as ever, plays the part of a young 
American married to a rather stodgy young 
Englishman. She ruins him financially, but 
she pulls him out of the slough of despond 
by her good nature and affection. 


Miss Tita Brand 
WITH HER SON AND DAUGHTER 
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The Old-fashioned Lovers in ‘‘Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner” at the Imperial. 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. LYALL SWETE AND MISS LOTTIE VENNE 


The picture represents Mr. Valentine courting Mistress Sarah Williams. Mr. Lyall Swete is partly responsible ror the play, which is an adaptation of an American novel 
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American Acting.—Her extreme nervous- 
ness on the opening night was fascinating 
rather than otherwise. A remarkable little bit 
of acting is given by Mr. Joseph Whee'o k, 
jun., who plays the part of Cynthia’s boy friend 
in a way that no English actor I can 
think of could do. He actually puts 
character into anznia. Mr. Max 
Freeman gives us a Jewish money- 
lender (with the name of Duncan) to 
the life. Cynthia has something of 
the . quality of The JMarriage of 
Figaro, into which | managed to sand- 
wich it, so between Mozart and Mr, 
Davies, strange as the combination 
may seem, I spent at least one 
delightful evening. 

“Tna.”—The latest sample of the 
Stage Society’s work seems to me quite 
beyond the point. The real vazson 
@étre of all the exploits, in what for want 
of a better name we must call exotic 
drama, is its desire to offer new solutions 
of the art of life. Mr. R. O. Prowse, 
on the other hand, works out a problem 
in precisely the same way as the man writing 
for the ‘commercial theatre” would have 
done. Ina is married to a brute who murders 
her many times over—mentally. His latest 
bout, in which he tortures the woman horribly, 
overtaxes his physical strength and he is over- 
taken with an attack of heart trouble—possibly 
Ina has been given a drug 
which will revive him in these moments. On 
this occasion she desists, whereupon Mr. 
Prewse endows her with a conscience that 
accuses her of murder. In the conventional 
play she would probably experience such emo- 
tions, but the Stage Society’s business is 
to work out the unconventional! point of view. 


angina pectoris. 


MISS MAYFREN 


In The Admirable Crichton on tour 


Miss May Yohe’s Return.—Miss Yohe 
has returned to town after an absence of 
some years, for she has not been seen on our 
stage since her marriage with Lord Francis 
Hope ten years ago. Miss Yohe, who was 


Ellis & Walery 


“A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


MISS SINCLAIR IN 


born in Bethlehem in America, belongs to 
the type of actress who makes a hit the 
moment she steps before the footlights. Miss 
Edna May and Miss Mary Anderson, players 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS SINCLAIR IN ‘A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


Miss Sinclair succeeded Miss Trevelyan, who in turn 
succeeded Miss Louie Freear 


of the most different calibre, are cases in 
point. When she first appeared she made 
the neatest boy I have seen upon the stage. 


Yvette.— Madame Guilbert has never been 
heard to greater advantage than during her 
present recitals at the Bechstein Hall—con- 
tinued to-night, to-morrow, and on Monday. 
Her programme has consisted of French 
chansons of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with such dear old friends as “ Ma 
Grandmére” thrown in. Who but she—eyes, 
mouth, arms, and hands tingling with tem- 
perament—could bring these spoken songs to 
life? We have a wealth of ballads ourselves, 
but who—except, perhaps, Mr. Yeats’s pupils— 
could entertain the London season with them ? 
Mr. Chevalier is at St. James’s Hall. 
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Miss Mary Mayfren.—Miss Mayfren, who 
is touring as Lady Mary in 7 he Admirable 
Crichton, is one of the artists whose ta!ents 
have had their earliest training from Mr. 
Benson. She was nearly a year in his com- 
pany, and after playing Lady Ras- 
sendyll in 7hke Prisoner of Zenda for 
a couple of tours was engaged for the 
first production of 7 he Gay Lord Quex 
as understudy to Miss Terry Lewis for 
Muriel Eden, playing the part a short 
time in London and afterwards for two 
tours in the provinces and America 
with Mr. John Hare. She was under- 
study to Miss Lily Brayton in 7he 
Twin Sister, and played the part of 
Ghita for a week in Dubln with 
Mr. H. B. Irving. 

Miss Maude Sinclair.—A Chinese 
Floneymoon has just come to an end 
without giving a chance to.Miss Maude 
Sinclair. She is the stepdaughter of 
Mr. James W. Mathews, the manager 
at the Duke of York’s, and has been on 
the stage since childhood. She played 
Little Lord Fauntleroy a thousand times and 
has been Fifi in A Chinese Honeymoon on 
tour. 


A Great Concert.—A grand concert is to 
be held at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, June 8, on behalf of the Lifeboat 
Saturday Fund. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have promised to be present. Thanks 
to the services of Lady Maud Warrender and 
Mrs. Ronalds a magnificent programme will 
be provided. Madame Melba, Lady Maud 
Warrender, Herr Fritz Kreisler, M. Saint- 
Saéens, and M. Coquelin will take part in 
the programme. 


Saul Langfier, Glasgow 


MAY YOHE 


MISS 
Who is appearing at the Tivoli 
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FOUR CLEVER SISTERS—-THE BOWMANS. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


EMPSIE, NELLIE, ISA, AND MAGGIE BOWMAN 


The Bowmans are the most notable quartet of (real) sisters on the stage. They can play anything—from musical comedy to Shaksperean drama 
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MISS ELEANOR FELIX 


A New Soprano.—Miss Eleanor Felix, 
who recently gave her first vocal recital at 
the Bechstein Hall, is a dramatic soprano of 
great promise. She was born in London and 
educated in France. Her singing master is 
Mr. Albert Henning. Miss Felix has had 
several offers for grand opera, but she intends 
to devote herself to concert work. She has 
been engaged for Herr Wilhelm Backhaus’s 
tour in the provinces during the autumn. 


Gluck’s ‘‘Orféo.”—Those who had the 
great pleasure of hearing Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli last year when she gave_a conceit 
performance of Gluck’s Orféo at St. James’s 
Hall will be delighted to know that she will 
give a special performance of the same work 
at the Queen’s Hall on Friday, June 3, at 8.30 
p.m., in aid of the appeal fund for rebuilding 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The Leeds 
Choral Union of 200 voices have kindly 
volunteered their services. 


The Latest ‘‘Grams.”—The following. 
records have just been added to the Gramo- 
phone Company’s collection :— 

Pappy's PerpLexity. By Kenward. Sung by Mr. 
Andrew Black. 

Tue Bun Suop. Sung by Mr. Fred Wright. 
Pr&tupium. By Bach. Sung by Fritz Kreisler. 


I'tt SinG THEE Soncs oF ARABy. By Clay. Sung 
by Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Tue Hory City. By Stephen Adams. Sung by 


Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

THe Last OF THE SANDIES, 
Lauder, 

A French Pianist.—M. Léon Delafosse, 
the celebrated French pianist, has recently 
played in Dresden, Brussels, and Vienna. 
In Constantinople he played before the Sultan, 
who made him a Commander of the Medjidie, 
and he has appeared several times in Paris 
at the Colonne and Lamoureux Concerts. 
At his recital in London in 1897 at St. 
James’s Hall he was assisted by Madame 
Bernhardt. M. Delafosse will give his second 
pianoforte recital in St. James’s Hall on 
June 16 at three o’clock. 


Sung by Mr. Harry 


M. LEON DELAFOSSE (pianist) 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Miss Violet Defries.—Miss Defries, who 
has hitherto enjoyed the unique distinction of 
accompanying herself in her recitations on 
the violin as well as on the piano, in the 
manner of the late Mr. Clifford Harrison, has 
determined to win recognition as a singer. 
To that end she has just given a concert at 
the Steinway Hall. Where other reciters are 
content to leave off she begins, and has wriiten 
luminously on the subject, while it was her 
work which induced the Society for the 
Encouragement of Fine Arts to reverse its 
opinion, obstinately held for many years, that 
recitation had no place among them. Aftcr 
hearing her recite the society unanimously 
recanted. Miss Defries has resolved to apply 
herself to teaching the art of singing as well 
as recitation. 


Vandyk 
MISS MAY HARRISON (AGED 14) 


Who makes her début on Tuesday 


A Fourteen-year-old Violinist.— Miss May 
Harrison, the young English violinist who 
makes her dédu¢ at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday with the Queen’s Hall orchestra, is 
the eldest daughter of Colonel J. H. C. Harri- 
son, late of the Royal Engineers, and was 
born at Roorkee in the North-West Provinces 
of India on August 23, 1890. She has had a 
brilliant career at the Royal College of Music. 
When only ten years of age she presented 
herself as a candidate at the senior grade 
Incal centre examination of the Associated 
Board of the Royal College and Royal Aca- 
demy of Music and obtained absolutely full 
marks against over 3,000 competitors coming 
from all parts of the empire. She was 
awarded a gold medal and an exhibition for 
violin-playing at the Royal College of Music, 
Where she began her studies under Senor 
Arbos, during whose temporary absence in 
America she passed to M. Rivarde, and under 
the careful tuition of these well-known 
professors her playing made very marked 
progress. She is also a clever pianist. 
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MADAME LIZA LEHMANN 


Musical Comedy by a Lady.—Madame 
Liza Lehmann of song-cycle fame is the first 
lady composer to fall under the sway of the 
all-conquering and apparently ever-popular 
musical play. In Sergeant Blue, Mr. Owen 
Hall’s new farce with music at the Strand 
Theatre, her music will be found to strike a 
rather more serious note, at any rate in the 
matter of the concerted numbers, Madame 
Lehmann gave up her work as a singer on 
her marriage with Mr. Herbert Bedford and 
devoted herself to composition, her first large 
work being the now well-known “ In a Persian 
Garden,” which has travelled as far as Hong 
Kong. 


Mr. Otto Voss.—Mr. Voss, the pianist who 
made his début at the Queen’s Hall the other 
afternoon, was born in New York in 1875. 
His first teacher—at the age of five—was his 
father, who was replaced subsequently by 
Hermann Rietzel, a pupil of the well-known 


teacher, Speidels. At nine years of age 
he made his first appearance in public, 
although his father was opposed to his 


beginning as a prodigy. Subsequently Mr. 
Voss went to Paris, where he was accepted at 
the Conservatoire in spite of the rule that no 
foreigners shall enter there. His teachers in 
Paris were Decomb and Lecoupée. In 1887-90 
he studied at Leipzig—theory with Jadassohn 
and Kantor Schreck, piano with Reinecke 
and Weidenbach. His finishing studies were 
with Leschetizky in Vienna, where he re- 
mained from 1890-3. This he followed by a 
sojourn of three years at Weimar, which he 
used for self studies and general improvement. 
In 1896 Leschetizky engaged him as assistant 
teacher ; in this capacity he remained for 
three years. From that time forth he made 
tours in Germany, Switzerland, and Belzium. 
In 1902 he was called to Cologne as first 
professor of the piano, which position he has 
now abandoned to fulfil his engagements in 
England and America. 


MR. OTTO VOSS 
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A Chat with 
ISSACHAR, THE KOREAN, 


and his Burden-bearing 


Brothers. 


Pictures by the Keystone View Co. 


tepping from the electric tram with the drainage system in Seoul is an open-air one—I Issachar looked depressed for a moment 
national Korean emblem on its side arrived outside Issachar’s dwelling. It was a and then smiled in a superior manner. 
panels I inquired for the residence of my low, thatched building with the bottom part “Oh you need not worry about us. In 


newly-found friend, Issachar. I was directed of the walls formed of mud and stones held the early days, you know, the Japanese 
in position by a string and rope framework. 

1 found Issachar dining from a_ little 
table about a foot high from three bowls 
which were set before him. He smilingly 
welcomed me, and after a moment's 
general conversation said casually :— 

“We had a robbery here last night. 
A man stole my wife’s ironing rods.” 

“That’s bad luck,’ I replied. ‘‘ How 
did he get in?” 

“Oh he just lifted a few stones away 
and wriggled in. I was sound asleep.” 

“Thavs a pity,” Isaid. “If you had 
been awake you might have polished him 
off yourself with those rods. How’s 
business ?” I added. 

“Oh pretty fair. I have got a fine 
stock of pots. I walked in with them 
from Chemulpho yesterday.” 

“Does your back ever get sore with 
that tripod arrangement of yours?” [ 
queried. 

“Oh no; we are used to carrying 
burdens in Korea. You see only the 
pots, but we really carry a load of taxes 
as well and the yangbans on the top 
of that.” 

“1 like to get home with a light back-load; it “But why do you and your big “This is how | appear with my pottery load; as 
shows a good day’s work” brothers prrmit the nobles to idle away | say, we are used to carrying burdens” 
their time and live upon you in this 
to proceed under the new archway of the way? Why remain burden-bearers for learnt everything from us,” and thus, hugging 
Mulberry Palace, and after plunging down — ever and ever? Korea doesn’t want to bea _ his past, I left him and threaded my way back 
several side alleys half-filled with water—the ‘shrimp between two whales’ for all time.” to the thronged highways of Scoul. 


“My second and third brothers thinic nothing of a palanquin with a light “My brother, Lyéng-Tom—the big (fellow in front — prefers 
load like this” carrying tourists. They are heavier, but the pay is better” 


DEE eA TIS he 


Literary and Art Gossip. 


A Group of Celebrities.—It is well known that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti had some notable friends round him when he lived in the 
famous house in Chelsea, afterwards occupied by the Rev. R. H. 
Haweis and now by Dr. Plimmer. Of that interesting group there 
are still happily many survivors, but Mr. Beerbohm with the 
recklessness of youth has caricatured all the friends both living 
and dead. In the extreme left-hand corner looking over the wall 
will be seen Mr. Swinburne ; next to him sits Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. Leaning against the wall with his back to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is Mr. Meredith, who carries a nose which has not the 
slightest resemblance to that very regular feature on the real man. 
Standing near the wall below Mr. Swinburne is Mr. Whistler. 
Mr. Rossetti is painting a portrait—not, as some may have supposed, 
the portrait of his future wife, Miss Siddall, nor any other actual 
person, but rather a composite type—that in the language of the 
pre-Raphaelite was called a “stunner.” Mr. Burne-Jones will be 
seen in the centre of the group offering a marguerite to a kangaroo. 
Mr. William Morris reading with one hand outstretched cannot fail 
of recognition, nor can Mr. Ruskin with the pronounced nose in the 
extreme right-hand corner. Behind Mr. Ruskin stands Hr. Holman 
Hunt, and looking over the wall to the right is Mr. Hall Caine. 
The caricatures are less severe and cruel than many of Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s, so that a hope exists that the five survivors of the ten 
people depicted may all forgive Mr. Beerbohm. i 


Howells and James.—It is a curious thing that two American 
writers who stand for American literature as Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Hardy stand for English literature—that is to say, Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. W. D. Howells—should both be engaged in obtaining 
local impressions for the same magazine. Mr. Howells, as has 
already been stated, is in England for some months, and his experi- 
ences will be contributed to Harfer’s Magazine. Mr. James, who 
usually elects to live in England, will return to his native land in the 
autumn, and he also will contribute to Harper's Magazine some 
of his impressions of the changes that the years have given to the 
United States. 


Jan van Beers in Serious Mood.—At the Dowdeswell Galleries 
may just now be seen a very interesting collection of landscapes by 
jan van Beers. It is quite a new light in which to see the famous 
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artist; one has hitherto known him as the creator of very frisky 
damsels, very picturesque, exceedingly captivating. It is new to 
see him doing nocturnes, scenes in the Ardennes, and, indeed, 
every aspect of nature other than human. Lovers of art will do 
well to visit the Dowdeswell Galleries just now. I recall a 
famous episode at that gallery—or, at least, I think it was that 
gallery—it was a supper to which I was invited at which Mr. van 
Beers was our host. A crowd of us sat down, many of whom are 
no longer alive. The room was in darkness, then the table became 
a blaze of light, and one discovered that it was of glass and was lit 
from below. The effect from red to blue and blue to green upon the 
very handsome table decorations was certainly weird. Another episode 
of the evening was the letting loose of a number of nightingales in 
the room ; and, indeed, there were many such surprises. In his 
speech Mr. van Beers promised to have such another supper on 
some other occasion and that then he would invite the ladies. Well, 
several of his guests have got married since that famous evening, 
so they are naturally waiting the more eagerly for that second 
invitation. 

A Supperless Man.—I recall, moreover, one amusing episode 
connected with that supper. One of the invited guests well known 
to me was to have been present, and, indeed, was looking forward to 
what all literary and artistic Bohemia was talking about as a remark- 
able evening; he did not put in an appearance—there was one 
vacant chair. I met him next day and asked him why he had lost 
such an experience. He told me that he had been home to a London 
suburb to dress and his wife was away, and tragedy of tragedies ! he 
could not find his dress clothes! I think that my friend counts 
this loss of Mr. Jan van Beers’s hospitality as one of the few melan- 
choly experiences in a singularly happy life. 


One-man Shows.—A number of our well-known artists are 
bursting into picture shows, in some cases with unexpected work. 
Mr. Hal Ludlow, for example, who has given us a great deal of 
pleasure as a humorous artist, is exhibiting at Carter’s Galleries in 
Jermyn Street a bronze statuette of Harry Vardon, the open golf 
champion. Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid, one of the best known of 
our water-colour artists, is exhibiting at the Ryder Gallery in 
Albemarle Street some water colours and black-and-white drawings. 
Mr. Macquoid, it will be remembered, is the husband of a famous 
story-writer and the father of yet another artist, Perey Macquoid. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose new book, The Poets’ Corner, | illus- 
trate on this page, is showing at 17, Ryder Street, the originals of 
those same pictures, while Mr. Cecil Aldin is exhibiting at the Doré 
Gallery some of his famous sporting subjects. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


This illustration is taken from The Poets’ Corner, by Max Beerbohm, a volume of very brilliant caricatures which William Heinemann 
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IN HIS BACK GARDEN 


has just published 
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LE TALLER 


OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


qe hs competition started in our last issue and will run for twelve 
weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is to send 
in a photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the child 


of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor 
may send in as many photographs as he or she 
pleases, but each photograph must be accompanied 
by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which will 
appear during each week the competition lasts. A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of 
THE TATLER, 2Z.2., the page facing the inside back 
cover. 

As “child” is a somewhat indefinite term, it has 
been decided that no photograph of a boy or girl over 
twelve years of age will be considered by the judges 
in this competition. In all there will be three 
prizes, which will be awarded in order to the senders 
of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest chil- 
dren. The task of deciding which are the three 
prettiest children will be undertaken by Lady Conan- 
Doyle, the wife of the creator of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the distinguished 
novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be 
regarded as absolutely final. Each photograph sent 
in must have written clearly on the back of it the 


name and address of the sender as well as the full name and 


address of the original of the photograph. 

Photographs may be taken either 
by professional or amateur photo- 
graphers, but in all cases they 
must be non-copyright. For the 
benefit of those who perhaps do 
not understand what this means 
I may repeat what I said last 
week, Roughly speaking, the 
law concerning photographs is 
this: If you have a photograph 
taken by a_ professional photo- 
grapher and pay him for it the 
copyright is yours; that is to 
say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you 
do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the 
property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to 
have it published. We reserve 
to ourselves the right to publish 
without payment any photograph 
or photographs received in con- 


SECOND PRIZE—A LADY’S DRESSING BAG 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalga 


nection with this competition, and the sending to us of a photograph 
by any competitor must be taken as implying full permission for us 
to publish the photograph. No social distinction will be made, and 


FIRST PRIZE—A SOLID SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


the child of a gardener will have as good a chance of a prize as 
the child of a duke. Photographs will only be received between 
Wednesday, August 10, and Tues- 
day, August 16, 1904. 

Unlike some of our previous 
prize puzzles this competition 
requires no special knowledge, no 
deep thinking, and no consulting of 
reference books. The only qualifi- 
cation needed is the possession of 
a photograph of a pretty child. I 
hope all competitors will carefully 
read every word on this page and 
abstain from worrying the editor 
with unnecessary questions. Above 
all things competitors should bear 
in mind the date of sending in 
their photographs. 

This competition began in our 
issue of May 18, but there is still 
time to enter for it as last week’s 
number can be obtained either 
direct from the publishers, Great 
New Street, E.C., or from any 
bookstall or newsagent. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Square, W.C. 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service 


with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for 
the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted in massive “ Repoussé” 
sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth 
brush, shoe horn, button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s companion com- 
plete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles and Sheffield steel. The leather 
fittings comprise stationery case, pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel 
case, purse, housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink pot, match box, 
folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling tongs with ivory handles, Valued 
at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy Pattern Necklet 


THIRD PRIZE—A DIAMOND NECKLET 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted in best quality gold. 
Valued at £35 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
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AT THE OXFORD - 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


music-hall entertainment which does not 
include at least one turn referring to a 
broken-down motor car would hardly seem 
complete nowadays. This time the joke falls 
to the Poluskis. 


One of these entertaining 


gentlemen sails proudly on to the stage in 
a property car, and as soon as he reaches the 
centre of the scenery there is the usual 
ominous explosion and the car stops dead. 
There is something quite pathetic in the way 
in which Mr. Poluski grabs at his book of 
instructions and rapidly turns its pages to find 
out what you have to do in a case like that. 
His trouble is rather aggravated by the other 
Poluski, who arrives on the scene in the con- 
ventional attire of a cabdriver and makes 
odious comparisons between cab horses that 
will go and motor cars that won’t. With a 
soft and pitying glance at the motor car 
standing against the scenery and throbbing 
internally all to itself the cabman inquires 
if that is as fast as it will go; and a remark 
of that kind under the depressing circum- 
stances naturally breeds trouble. 


r, Wilkie Bard, described as a “ peculiar 
comedian,” appeared as a more or less 
irregular soldier with an amusing burlesque 
of military matters generally. He spoke of 
the rush and the hum of the soldier’s life, and 
stated that while you could hear the general 
shout you could not understand what he said. 
In that case it must be very convenient for 
the general as I presume he could, if he de- 
sired, shelter himself conveniently behind the 
imperspicacity of his hearers. I am not, of 
course, an authority upon military matters, or 
upon anything else for the matter of that, but 
it is news to me that the general on the battle- 


field runs round shouting his orders. I always 
thought he sat ina quiet corner somewhere 
with a pocket map and a stub of lead pencil 
and worked out the chances of victory to 
three decimal places while the shouting was 
done by his subordinates. 
But I have no experience of 
military matters at all, and I 
am probably wrong. As | get 
older I discover so many of 
my mistakes that the mere 
unearthing of an extra one or 
so in the present case does not 
shock me at all. 


M* George Lashwood, a 

dashing gentleman with 
an easy air of confidence, 
came on to sing of places 
where a girl was wanted. 
Having painted the pathetic 
picture of the traditional 
bachelor who blunders sadly 
through his housekeeping 
arrangements for want of 
sympathetic feminine help 
Mr. Lashwood dropped alliat 
once into the argumentum 
ad hominem, if one may be 
permitted to use such a phrase 
ina family paper. Indicating 
with a sweep of his hand a 
corner of the hall that was 
somewhat congested with 
young men he suggested that 
a girl was wanted there, and 
the startled embarrassment 
of the youths was. only 
equalled by the amusement 
of the house at the diverting 
personal application of his 
chorus. For his second song 
Mr. Lashwood appeared in the 
nicely-cut figure of a military officer and 
pointed out one or two unaccountable omis- 
sions from the list of the statues in Trafalgar 
Square. Among other subjects Mr. Lash- 
wood thought it would be nice to have a 
statue to Mr. Chamberlain there, although he 
omitted to say on what grounds he would 
justify the proceeding. Besides, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is already represented in Madame 
Tussaud’s, and too much flattery is not good 
for anyone. 


r. Charles Baron gives an amusing turn 
with his “ burlesque menagerie.” When 
the curtain rises you see the usual cage con- 
taining lions and leopards and other gentle 
creatures of that kind, and the effect for the 
moment is a little imposing. It is not until 
you realise that the menagerie is composed of 
cunningly-disguised dogs that the humour of 
the situation strikes you. Among other 
freaks Mr. Baron has concocted a very pre- 
sentable alligator out of some green _paste- 
board and a dachshund. Several of the dogs 
have been most responsive to the careful 
training of their owner, and the intelligent 
creature that imitates the growl of a lion is 
quite a triumph of the higher education. 
fl BG hilarious little lady known as Happy 
Fanny Fields was in particularly good 
form that evening, and her amusing antics 
and quaint anecdotes kept the audience on 
the titter all the time. It is impossible to 
remember all the good things that Happy 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


Fanny says especially as it is frequently 
the good thing she doesn’t say that 
makes the point of her joke. Once she 
told us with mock pathos that it was 
really only for the children’s sake that she 
came away from home and appeared on 
the stage before us, and although there is 
not, as far as 1am aware, anything hilariously 
droll about a laudable anxiety for the chil- 
dren’s welfare we all laughed very much, and 
Happy Fanny herself laughed as well. Now 
and again Happy Fanny fires a little joke at 
the audience that is too cryptic to be grasped 
all at once, At such times she puts on a 
serious look and says she'll wait a little while 
the audience is thinking it over. A moment 
later a mild guffaw starts from the centre of 
the hall. Somebody has caught on to the 
joke. Other outbursts follow till the house is 
in an uproar and it is difficult to separate the 
laughter from the applause. I should hesitate 
to affirm that this form of entertainment is 
the highest procurable, but itis certainly very 
delightful for ordinary people, and I wish 
Happy Fanny long life and prosperity. 


iss Alice Lloyd had a playful little song 

to sing about the laundry hung upon 

the line in a suburban garden, which it 
appears is a clear index to the expert as to 
the kind of people living in the house, It 
will no doubt be a new feature in the educa- 
tion of future duns. If the people at No. 4 


are running up extensive bills in the neigh- 
bourhood and are at the same time freely 
exhibiting laundried goods in an extreme state 
of disrepair it will obviously be time to call 
and direct attention to that little account. 
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THE POPULAR PRINTS OF THE WAR 
As Sold in the Streets of Tokio. 


te i 
Gr 
eas 
Weekang 


CHINESE BRIGANDS BREAKING UP RAILWAY IN MANCHURIA 


A JAPANESE DASH IN THE VICINITY OF THE YALU 


COMMANDER YAMANOKA AND THE CHIEF GUNNER ON THE ‘FUJI” FIGHTING BRAVELY AT PORT ARTHUR 
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Current Games, 


J. T. Hearne and Middlesex.—In a recent 
article in the Westminster Gazette P. F. 
Warner, in reviewing the present-day bowlers 
of England, expressed the opinion that J. T. 
Hearne will be remembcred as the greatest of 
the cricketers that have been associated with 
Middlesex. In forming this opinion Mr. 
Warner was doubtless influenced by the con- 
sideration of Hearne’s long and honourable 
connection with the county, his wonderful 
consistency, and the excellent work he has 
done against the Australians from time to 
time. Nevertheless, | think there are at least 
three names associated with Middlesex which 
most people would place before that of J. T, 
Hearne—V. E. Walker, A. E. Stoddart, and 
old Tom Hearne. It has often been said that 
without the Walkers there would have been 
no Middlesex cricket. ‘‘V. E.” was one of 
the finest lob bowlers England has ever seen. 
He appeared for the Gentlemen of England 
against the Players when but nineteen years 
of age, and in 1859 for England v. Surrey he 
scored 20, not out, and 108, and obtained all 
the wickets in the first innings of his oppo- 
nents. He repeated this feat of capturing all 
the wickets in an innings at Mote Park, Maid- 
stone, in 1864, for the Gentlemen of Middlesex 
against the Gentlemen of Kent, while he fol- 
lowed this up for the third time in the Middle- 
sex v. Lancashire match at Manchester in 
1865. Tom Hearne developed somewhat late 
and was thirty-five or thereabouts before he 
appeared for the Gentlemen v. Players. Mor - 
over, he lived before the days of test matches, 
and all his first-class cricket was confined to 
England, but he bowled so long and so well for 
Middlesex that his name is not likely to be 
forgotten, and as a batsman he was infinitely 
superior to his young namesake. Between a 
great batsman and a great bowler it is difficult 
to institute a comparison, and for that reason 
it must always remain a moot point whether 
J. T. Hearne has rendered greater services to 
Middlesex than A. E. Stoddart. Mr. Stoddart, 
however, had a far greater personality, and to 
many of us, apart altogether from the number 
of runs he made, Middlesex cricket has never 
been quite so interesting since his untimely 
retirement. 


Cricket v. Golf.—The other day I asked a 
friend of mine who a few years back was one 
of the keenest of Kent cricketers what he 
thought of the M.C.C. v. “Rest” match. 
“I didn’t see it,” he replied. ‘‘ To tell you 
the truth I haven’t been to Lord’s for over a 
year. I like reading about county cricket but 
it bores me to watch it.” My friend’s remark 
set me wondering. whether county cricket is 
as popular as it once was with the spectators. 
I mean the spectators who were once players. 
My friend is a golfer of no particular merit, 
but he thinks nothing of travelling a hundred 
miles to see a golf match. J am afraid it isa 
fact that both golf and. football are vitiating 
our tastes for the long-drawn-out delights of 
cricket. It is an age of tabloidism, and in 
golf and football we get our excitement in 
tabloid form. ‘To the busy man who gives 
himself an afternoon at Lord’s a great innings 
even by Jessop is merely an episode ; he has 
not seen the whole play but only one interest- 
ing scene in it. An afternoon devoted to 
football or golf gives a sense of completeness. 


Sports, 
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PEEL, THE OLD YORKS BOWLER 


Coaching Essex on the Leyton ground 


Whether the play is good or bad the spec- 
tator feels, at any rate, that he has heard the 
whole story and seen all there is to be seen. 
Major Trevor would probably say that this 
change of taste is a strong argument against 
six-day test matches. I do not think so, 
To those who like their excitement com- 
pressed into a single afternoon a_ six-day 
match is no more wearisome than a match 
which is limited to three days only. Indeed, 
if it is a taste for a fight to a finish that takes 
us from Lord’s and the Oval to Sandwich 
and Hoylake, six-day tests by increasing the 
probability of a definite result would largely 
swell the gates, certainly on the last day of 
each match. 


The Revival of Surrey.—During the last 
few years it has often been urged against 
Surrey that they were altogether a fair- 
weather side. Ona good wicket at the Oval 
they can always make enough runs to safe- 
guard themselves against defeat at any rate, 
but on a pitch that favours the bowlers they 
become a very ordinary side indeed. Judged 
by what they have done so far this season 
Surrey seems to have put away this reproach. 
Their second match against London County, 
and their match the week before last against 
Essex, were both played on what might fairly 
be called a bowler’s wicket, and in both 
matches Surrey adapted themselves to the 
conditions far better than did their opponents. 
It is easy, of course, to overrate the value 
of any bowling performance so early in the 
season, but in Smith Surrey seems to have at 
last got hold of a really fine bowler. My 
earliest recollections of county cricket are 
associated with the halcyon days of Surrey, 
when the county, led by John Shuter, was 
not only one of the most difficult teams to 
defeat but was certainly the best of all the 
counties to look at, and if the championship is 
to come south again this year I hope it will be 
through the agency of a resuscitated Surrey. 
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and Pastimes. 


Weak Bowling.—Shortly after the Seniors’ 
match | wrote in a weak moment that both 
the ’varsity captains must be devoutly wishing 
for a few heaven-sent bowlers. This inno- 
cent remark has brought me a bushel of 
letters asking how I came to overlook 
Evans? Asa matter of fact I did not over- 
look Evans at all, but unfortunately Evans 
can only bowl for Oxford, and even then at 
one end only. Oxford’s captain is, of course, 
an exceedingly fine bowler, but I must still 
adhere to my opinion that the bowling of both 
universities this year will be found exceedingly 
weak. I do not set any particular store on 
Cambridge’s overwhelming defeat by York- 
shire. Haigh on a wicket that suits him is 
capable of rocking out any side in England 
for a small score, but the pitch was none too 
good when Yorkshire was batting, and yet 
they could make 405 against the Cambridge 
bowlers. Napier in the match had a fairly 
good analysis, but McDonell was compara- 
tively ineffective. Of course, as the season 
goes on some bowling genius may be dis- 
covered, but at present it looks as though 
Oxford and Cambridge will have to win their 
matches by their batting. 


An Indifferent Opening.—It would be 
absurd to suppose that Major Trevor had 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Jessop in his mind when he 
remarked in the Sforvtsman the other day 
that there is a certain class of batsman who 
always insist on getting out, and earlier in the 
season these men do it quicker than usual. 
Yet there was no doubt that these two great 
batsmen in the only matches in which I have 
seen them play this season did get out with re- 
markable expedition. I did not see Mr. Fry’s 
first innings for Sussex against the M.C.C. at 
Lord’s, but in the second innings he did not 
appear to me to be playing as if he wanted to 
stay in. Possibly it was the weather affected 
him or, what is more likely, the knowledge 
that only a stupendous display on his part 
could save his side made Mr. Fry less 
strenuous and eager than usual; but the 
reputation of Mr. Jessop and Mr. Fry can 
stand many failures, and none of us have 
less faith in them because they opened the 
season so indifferently. Possibly before these 
lines are in print each of them will have made 
a century, or even two, 


A Skeleton Team.—Of all the county 
captains I should say that Mr. Jessop holds 
at present the most unenviable position. 
Even when fully represented Gloucestershire 
is so weak in bowling that on a good wicket 
Mr. Jessop, if he lost the toss, would have to 
take the field with serious misgivings. As it 
is, however, Gloucestershire at present cannot 
get together anything like a representative 
side and had to face Somerset with the 
mere skeleton of a team. It is almost 
inevitable that this state of things should 
affect for the worse Mr. Jessop’s batting. 
There is an amount of responsibility which 
no man can be fairly asked to carry, no matter 
how bright his optimism. 


An Unmechanical Bowler.—By the stern 
logic of events Mr. Warner has been com- 
pelled to alter his famous criticism of Har- 
ereave. After the tour in New Zealand with 
Lord Hawke’s team Mr. Warner came to the 
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conclusion, as everyone remembers, that Har- 
greave was too mechanical to succeed against 
the Australian batsmen. He had good grounds 
for this opinion as though Hargreave did what 
he liked with the local batsmen in New Zea- 
land he proved comparatively ineffective in 
Australia. However, either Hargreave took 
Mr. Warner’s criticism to heart and altered 
his mechanism or else for once in a way Mr. 
Warner’s criticism was at fault, because in the 
Westminster Gazette last week he found 
himself unable to decide whether Hargreave 
or Rhodes was the greater bowler. Hargreave’s 
ball that comes with his arm Mr. Warner now 
considers the most dangerous weapon in the 
armoury of any bowler in England. 


“™' Fresh Tourists.—Up to the present none 
of the ashes winners have shown any sign of 
staleness. If Lord Hawke saw the match 
between the M.C.C. and the ‘‘ Rest” at Lord’s 
I fancy that he must 
have watched Rhodes 
and Hirst with peculiar 
satisfaction. We have 
had so many examples 
of English professionals 
completely losing their 
form after a tour in Aus- 
tralia that it is pleasant 
to find that Mr. Warner’s 
trip proved an exception 
to what had almost come 
to be regarded as a rule. 
In the absence of F. S, 
Jackson and T. L. Tay- 
lor the Yorkshire batting 
will be none too strong 
this season, but Hirst 
and Rhodes are evidently 
going as well as ever. 
I read somewhere the 
other day that Rhodes 
has dropped his hand in 
delivery since his return 
from Australia, but I 
could detect no sign of 
itat Lord’s. He seemed, 
however, to be bowling 
slightly faster than last 
year, but in the dim 
light that prevailed dur- 


ing the match it was 
difficult for anyone 


sitting in the pavilion to 
follow the flight of the 
ball at all accurately. 


C. B. Fry's method 


The Dangers of 
Prophecy.—Last week I 
was forcibly reminded 
of the danger of 
assuming the prophet’s mantle. Speaking in 
THE TATLER of May 18 of the cycle of dry 
summers which we are supposed to have en- 
joyed from 1892 until 1902 I incidentally 
remarked that the weather in May, 1904, was 
of a kind to make angels weep. At the time 
that this was written I was sitting shivering 
over a big fire with the rain beating against 
the windows and the wind hewling under the 
door, but by a meteorological irony when 
the lines appeared in print the thermometer 
was standing at 75 in the shade with not a 
cloud in the sky. Although I am now 
sitting in shirt sleeves between an open 
window and a door, and _ sweltering at 
that, before this number of THE TATLER is 
printed for all I know the floodgates of heaven 
will have opened again and our evening 
papers will compress all their cricket news 
into the heading, “ No play possible to-day.” 


A Good Thing Overdone. — One can 
easily have too much of a good thing, and I 
am afraid that the good thing in the shape of 
cricketing journalists or journalistic cricketers 
has been somewhat overdone. I do not think 
that the cricketers themselves are responsible 
for this so much as the editors who engage 
them. Only a Tacitus could write a descrip- 
tion of a cricket match worth reading in the 
limited space permitted to some of our 
journalistic cricketers. To slightly embellish 
those facts, which a glance at the scoring sheet 
makes plain to us, is not very profitable 
writing and certainly does not make enter- 
taining reading. Even Mr. Fry’s powers 
might fail him were he called on to draw a 
word picture in six lines of a whole day’s 
play at the Oval. Every artist requires a 
proper supply of canvas, and it would be 
unreasonable to ask Sir Edward Poynter to 
paint a masterpiece on a penny stamp. 
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TWO METHODS OF PLAYING TO LEG 


A Packet of Surprises.—There were at 
least three surprises in the county matches 
played in the beginning of last week—Surrey’s 
defeat by Derby, Gloucester’s win over Somer- 
set, and Lord Hawke’s century. It is per- 
haps somewhat of a left-handed compliment 
to Lord Hawke to call the last-mentioned 
item a surprise, but the Yorkshire captain’s 
exceedingly low estimate of his own powers 
as it appears from his position in the batting 
list has made many people forget that he is 
still well worth his place in any county team 
for his batting alone. In fact, in Lord Hawke 
the captain we are too apt to overlook Lord 
Hawke the batsman. In the early part 
of last season, when things were going all 
awry with Yorkshire, Lord Hawke alone batted 
consistently well, and it is perfectly plain that 
he has still lots of runs leftin him. Gloucester- 
shire’s victory was certainly a surprise. If 
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R. T. Crawford’s method 
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Mr. Jessop, with a team that is half composed of 
understudies, can defeat Somerset, Gloucester- 
shire’s prospects ought not to be gloomy. 
About Surrey the least said the better. Just 
as they seemed to have obtained the much- 
needed addition to their bowling strength they 
manage to go down before Derbyshire to the 
tune of 122 runs—far too big a margin to 
allow any suggestion of bad luck. Abel alone 
did himself justice, and it seems that the oldest 
man in the team is still the mainstay of it. 
I only saw the last hour of the match, when 
the wicket, although it kicked a little, was cer- 
tainly not in a condition which would account 
for the dismissal of such a powerful batting 
side for the meagre total of 177. 


Midsummer Football.—The Scotsman’s 
enthusiasm for football has no parallel in 
England. Since the South African War we 
have been told with weary iteration that undue 
keenness for sport is 
causing England to fall 
into the background of 
nations. If this theory 
is true the downfall of 
Scotland ought to have 
been accomplished very 
many years ago. With 
all jour keenness for 
cricket and football it 
would be impossible in 
England to gather a 
crowd of 50,000 people to 
see a football match in 
such weather as we had 
last week. While I was 
sitting sweltering in a 
South-Western train on 
Monday the first item in 
the Sportsman that 
caught my eye was an 
account of the final tie 
for the Glasgow Charity 
Cup which was played at 
Glasgow last Saturday 
week between _ the 
Rangers and the Celtic 
in the presence of 50,000 
spectators. Now on 
Saturday week in 
London we were being 
slowly frizzled by a sun 
of midsummer heat 
which set us thinking of 
shady backwaters on the 
Thames rather than of 
cricket, much less foot- 
ball. Possibly, of course, 
Glasgow may have been 
favoured with cooler 
weather, but from all 
accounts the heat wave at the end of last 
week was felt all over the British Isles. 


Go-as-you-Please Billiards.-—Dawson won 
the rubber from Stevenson, and under the 
conditions he fully deserved his victory. In 
the three matches, however, Stevenson 
actually scored more than Dawson, and. his 
reputation as a_billiard-player has certainly 
not suffered by his defeat. Stevenson, ofcourse, 
is not a child; he entered on the matches 
with his eyes open, and he has no one but 
himself to thank for his defeat. A few more of 
these go-as-you-please contests would reduce 
professional billiards to an absurdity. For 
two men to play a game extending over six 
weeks is a trial of endurance rather than 
skill. Dawson’s lasting powers are well known, 
and I had never any doubt for a moment 
that he would win the third game. 
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Cambridge and the F.A.—The fact that 
Cambridge University has just become affili- 
ated to the Football Association cannot fail to 
give genuine satisfaction to all who want to 
see the best class of amateurs taking 
their proper share in the administration 
of the game. A recent pronouncement 
of the Football Association gave the 
two universities the right to qualify as 
associations for the purpose of admini- 
stration; in other words, to send a 
representative each to serve on the 
council. Cambridge University has 
been the first to accept the offer, and 
in electing S. S. Harris, last season’s 
captain, as its first nominee has shown 
its judgment in sending to the council 
a representative of experience and tact 
and one whose personality is bound 
to have great weight, and nowhere 
will he be more cordially welcomed 
than in the council chamber of the 
Football Association as I can vouch 
from a personal knowledge of the 
situation, 


The Ski in London.—Though just 
at the moment the weather happily is 
of a kind to make the young man’s 
fancy lightly turn to thoughts of ice in 
another form, winter sports concern 
muscular Christians of all classes at 
all seasons. The success which has 
attended the formation of the Ski Club 
represents a new development in our 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE LATEST ARRIVAL AT THE LONDON ZOO 


A new boat-bill, whose close-set eyes give him an extraordinary 


appearance of cunning 
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winter recreations and one of considerable 
importance. Though it only came into being 
a few months ago the Ski Club by this time 
numbers over a hundred members. It is now 
in a position to give information about 
the possibilities of the sport in most 
parts of the world, and the secretary, 
Mr. E. C. Richardson, 38, Earl’s Court 
Square, will be only too glad to answer 
any inquiries. Already the club has 
done good work in supplying reliable 
data as to the most suitable places 
for ski-running in the United King- 
dom. Representations, too, have been 
made to the military authorities of the 
value of the ski in warfare in snow 
countries, though so far nothing seems 
to have been done. But the ways of 
the War Office are of a good old 
crusted type, and we shall have to 
wait, no doubt, for years for the ski 
corps which is in full work now with 
most of our European rivals. 


A Card Competition.—The Wor- 
shipful Company of Makers of Playing 
Cards are offering their annual prize of 
Zio tos. for the best design for the 
backs of a pack of playing cards. 
Some fifty packs are usually printed 
bearing on their backs the winning 
design. These packs of cards are not 
offered for sale in the usual manner 
but are presented to the guests at the 
annual banquet given by the company. 


Our Eleventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
tespectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z2., answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated May 25) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, June 6. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Eleventh Series) 


1. M E WwW Ss 
2. A R R oO Ww 
Se een lois Oi VWVeerS cle OheNice rs 
4. D A N (e E 
5. A ( PADUA P 
reversed 
Gypsy) A H oO oO iS) 
3. The Yosemite runs south-west, not north-east. 
5. ‘* Perugia,” “‘ Pisa," and ‘ Portia'’’ are not accepted 


because Bellario did not ‘ live" at any of them, 
6. See Gulliver's Travels, by Dean Swift. 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Eleventh Series) 


This is the burning subject of the day 
(Whether our views of it be ‘‘ yea” or ‘ nay’’), 
Whether to go on still in Cobden’s way 

Or let Joe Chamberlain’s bold plans have play. 


1, Mongolian savage, dirty as can be, 
“Scratched Russian "' is equivalent to thee. 


2. I'm snow in motion, a vast mass of snow, 
Rushing just like a landslip down below. 


3. This is the surname of the Russian Czar, 
At least by general consent it ‘ are.” 


4. This famous poem wondrously does tell 
How a man passed through mediaeval hell. 


5. A man is this in every land 
Except his own dear native strand, 
But he may sail the wide world o'er 
Nor be this—till on alien shore. 


6. This impulse stirred Mahomed's furious hordes 
And 'gainst all other faiths edged their keen swords. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Amabelle, Aldebella, Arlechsite, Antonio, Aenea, Atlantic, 
Ampersand, Alsagon, Aylwards, Arho, Ajib, Aladdin, 
Atalanta, Avalina, Acgebar, Astynaza, Alchemist, Ada- 
barth, Aldebaran, Agnes, Arosa, Astwood, Aredark, 
Amesham, Aaron, Altanower, Ajanda, Alif, Aredane, 
Amsted, Arpa, Aston, Alnwick, Alpha, Bela, Boynes, 
Buscot, Belmanor, Briar-rose, Britannia, Bydand, Belle- 
dame, Boofer-lady, Beauty, Brislington, Berks, Balfe, 
Benger, Bloomsbury, Biddlebird, Buxstead, Berth, Belo- 
telo, Baffled-not, Busby, Beeswax, Bowknives, Bosmere, 
Bulbul, Bristol, Bimbo, Bow-wow. Coomb, Chiria, Carte- 
blanche, Claribel, Criffel, Croaker, Chromatic, Coolidge, 
Clarelou, Cousin-kate, Carminol, Cass, Chuffo, Cantiniere, 
Carrots, Crossjack, Corrib, Cyprus, Cervin, Chinchin, 
Cocky, Cambridge, Colleen-bawn, Cecilia, Dido, Dumbie, 
Dodpoller, Differential, Dolabella, Dubious, Dignity, 
Driscoll, Dainty, Dumnorix, Digamma, Davos-platz, 
Dunwood, Dearthing, Dewankhas, Exe, Elleville, East- 
wind, Evilgar, Evelyn, Elmbank, Enos, Esperance, 
Florence, Fidelia, Filletoville, Frisquet, Fortiter, Ful- 
marno, Florodora, Flosager, Francis, Freda, Golo, Gem, 
Gabarou, Gooney-goop, Gatherso, Gumberbird, Gasco, 
Grosvenor, Gargoyle, Grimstone, Glevum, Heath, Hadith, 
Hemlock, Herr-oil, Hittite, Hythe, Hopeiwin, Hiawatha, 
Hook, Himalaya, Ignota, Ibis, Irene, Ingovar, Ikansolvit, 

acko, Jinko, Keys, Karker, Kamsin, Kathbaron, Knot, 
Kilkenny, Kaschcasch, Kiwi, Kands, Ko, Kilton, Kem sey, 
Kid, Kamsin, Keepatit, Luk-my, Lengthington, Lost- 
withiel, Lady-day, Leep, Lady-bower, Lookitout, Lou tos, 
Larola, Louth, Lavender, Louise, Lovey-mary, .Lis- 
kinbwee, Miesmine, Mia, Moremie, Moira, Minorca, 
Muggleton, My-eye, Macaudax, Monazite, Marion, 
M. L. H., Mummer, Mina-mie, Max, Manor, Magpie, 
Milton, Mamouna, Mifflewax, Mustigrits, Merewort, 
Magglekind, Marlburian, Mascotte, Mars, Miss-ethel, 
Mon, No-trumps, Nibs, Nitram, Ninny, Nimble, Nidma, 
Nedals, Norbreck, Nacnud, Oak, Olea, Oswy, Omar, 
Owen, Orion, Owlet, Pegasus, Passbaker, Puff-billiard, 
Pom-pom, Paris, Petite, Plums, Primavera, Pongo, Peace, 
Parciau, Penguin, Park, Pophen, Pluto, Peeroot, Pixie, 
Pongkyle, Queerlock, Quogo, Quack-quack, Reindeer, 
Roma, Ronpu, Rock, Reldas, Roy, Sheward, Sweetbells, 
St. Quentin, Seesaw, Starlight, Skyscraper, Skerry, Sa, 
Scraps, Supercargo, Safie, Sandow, Simonstree, Spin, 
Swansnest, Square, Siffleuse, She, Saskerre, Sherkolmes, 
Sunnybrook, Sturford, Storey, St. Andrew, Tina, Trix-B, 
Tiballak, Tufted-hen, Tryandu, Truth, Tidy-hero, Three- 
tricks, Talfourd, Telephone, Tatticalli, Tobias-john, Tip- 
tilted, Taify, Twin, Troloss, Towser, Tacitus, Tussock, 
Usher, -Umballa, Unsterbel, U.B.C., ‘Victor, * Vinna, 
Variag, Verax, Vix, Weel, Whip-poor-will, Waterside, 
Wotherspoon, Whiskers, Wugmump, Wayfoong, Widow- 
twigg, Wicwaka, We-two, Waxsteed, Wieldfood, Wontgo, 
Wyst, Whifflehard, Wynell, Worthing, Whereisit, Wild- 
violet, Whare-hou, Wistahs, Workitout, Wasp, Waver, 
X.X., Yma, Yasmar, Yoke, Yellow, Zwanzig, Zwei, 
Zou-zou, 


“ Wayfoong"' is advised not to address answers to 
area Queen Street as it causes delay and might cause 
Oss. 

“ Supercargo's" explanation of *' Galoshio’’ contains 
no reference to any part of the light but the first three 
words and therefore cannot be accepted. The Acrostic 
Editor is responsible only for the acrostics. 

In answer to ‘'S.F.F.,"" the Acrostic Editor regrets 
much that it is impossible to keep the Acrostics open for 
solvers in Somaliland. We were dealing with Nos. 5 and 
6 at the time when his answer to No, 1 reached us. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Gordon Bennett Team.—Up to the 
time of writing the Automobile Club has not 
issued any reasons for its decision to exclude 
from the Gordon Bennett team Mr. Clifford 
Earp’s Napier which showed such consistent 
and admirable running both in the speed 
_and_ hill-climbing tests in the Isle of Man. 
One hesitates, therefore, to criticise, but the 
regrettable accident which occurred to Mr. 
Earp’s car on the third day of the trials can- 
not be cited as a reason for excluding the car 
since the mishap did not happen during the 
official tests and is consequently outside the 
official jurisdiction of the club. Universal 


rejoicing is felt that Great Britain will have 
the benefit of Mr. Jarrott’s magnificent and 
invaluable driving skill. 


THE ELIMINATING TRIALS IN THE 


Mrs. Mark Mayhew watching the races 


Mr. Edge’s Protest.—Mr. Edge mean- 
while has sent a_strongly-worded protest 
against the ruling out by the club of the 
Earp-driven motor car, which he characterises 
as “illogical and premature.” As a sporting 
protest Mr. Edge says if the Earp exclusion 
be persisted in he himself will withdraw and 
decline to form one of the drivers of the 
British team. By the way, Mr. Edge asks us 
to correct the statement that his firm objected 
to an extension of the date of entry to the 
eliminating trials so as to give the unfinished 
Hutton cars a chance to compete. This, of 
course, we do with great pleasure, but in 
view of the somewhat wide circulation of, the 
rumour we hope Mr. Edge will bring the 
matter before the races committee of the club 
so that the matter may in justice to Mr. Edge 
be officially denied. 


The Club’s Dilemma. — Meanwhile the 
Automobile Club, so far as the eliminating 
trials are concerned, finds itself in the 
position of having invited a number of com- 
petitors to engage in a series of tests to 
qualify for the great honour of representing 
Great Britain in the Coupe Internationale 
without giving these competitors any clear 
idea before or after the event of the conditions 
under which the selection is made. 


A Tyre Test.—Among all the cars com- 
peting in the Isle of Man eliminating trials 
Mr. Clifford Earp’s Napier car, which was 
fitted with Palmer cord tyres, was the only car 


which did not meet with vexatious tyre 
troubles. Doubtless the Michelin tyres on the 
Darracqs would have given an equally good 
account of themselves, but these cars did not 
run long enough to expose their tyres to a 
test. This is the first time the Palmer cord 
tyre has had the chance to distinguish itself 
in a race, but it will by no means be the 
last. 


French Eliminating Trials.—At the French 
eliminating trials held on May 20 over the 
Ardennes circuit there was none of the 
mystery and secrecy shown over the tests and 
timing which characterised the English Auto- 
mobile Club’s action at the Isle of Man trials. 
It is an open secret that the competitors in 
the Manxland 
trials were so 
dissatisfied 
with the rules 
andregulations 
that forty-eight 
hours _ before 
the date set 
for the speed 
trials it looked 
very much as 
if the whole 
programme 
would be 
“off? Only 
for the con- 
cessions made 
to the just 
demands of the 
competitors 
many of these 


ISLE OF MAN 


would have 
“scratched” 
at the last 
moment. The 
English Auto- 


mobile Club 
has always 
adopted an 
arbitrary and 
autocratic de- 
meanour  to- 


wards the com- 
petitors in all 
its events 
which is un- 
known in the 
continental 
clubs. 


Motors 
Bsulcsn Usp 
Money. — 
There is no doubt that racing cars simply 
burn up money. The initial outlay of each 
maker competing in the Manx trials was 
‘prodigious ” to say nothing of the fact that 
no car comes out whole after such an ordeal 
of running, and a large sum has to be spent 
on each before it is once more fit and going 
strong. 


Westrumite or Water?—The London 
County Council expends vast sums yearly in 
water carts and the manufacture thereby of 
millions of tons of “ artificial mud.” Horses 
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struggle painfully, slide, and fall on the road 
surfaces watered not wisely but too well. 
Cyclists, motor cyclists, and motorists suffer 
dangerously from side-slip especially on the 
water-logged tram lines. But the County 
Council jogs on serenely, and so far has made 
no sort of trial of scientific road treatment 
which would do away permanently with the 
water cart and all its attendant evils of over- 
flooding and over-production of grease and 
mud, 


Balleter and Braemar.—The new north 
of Scotland railway motor ’bus service from 
Ballater to Braemar will attract a large num- 
ber of tourists in the autumn. The ’buses are 
of the Milnes-Daimler type, four cylinders 
developing 16 h.p. at 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. ‘They are closcdin, but the windows 
are removable in fine weather and the cars 
carry sixteen passengers inside, two in front, 
and a driver. They connect Ballater and 
Braemar with the Aberdeen express. service 
of trains, carry 15 cwt. of luggage on top, 
and special provision is made for the convey- 
ance of fish and fancy diets from Aberdeen to 
remote country houses in this lovely district. 


A Princely Vice-president. — The Hert- 
fordshire Automobile Club is the only club of 
its kind in Great Britain which possesses 
a prince vice-president-Prince Louis of 
Battenberg. 


A Practical Tail Lamp.—The penalty for 
a car’s tail lamp going out—and it often does 
—is a severe fine and the endorsement of the 
driving licence. It is an excellent plan to use 
an acetylene bicycle lamp for your car’s rear 
light, since this casts its light on the road and 


IN THE 


Mr. Campbell Muir and Mr. Hargreaves 


ISLE OF MAN 


you can see at a glance whether it is still 
burning, and an acetylene lamp does not 
readily go out as does an oil lamp through a 
bumpy road or a gusty wind. 


Pneumatic Caps for Motorists.—A_ pneu- 
matic cap pumped up in the same manner as 
a tyre is the latest invention so as to protect a 
motorist thrown out of his car against brain 
concussion. But why draw the line at the 
cap? Why not encase the motorist from head 
to foot in a pneumatic garb which would 
save him from injury in case of accident ? 


THE TALLER 


LAST 
Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
required. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 32, 1904, 


e have now reached the end of our first competition. This is 

the thirteenth and last bridge acrostic of the series and it is 

also the last article which I shall write for the present. It is thought 

best by the powers-that-be to discontinue the bridge column during 

the summer months when people have so many other pursuits and 

amusements to fill in their spare time, but if all goes well we hope to 

resume it in the autumn, and I shall look forward to renewing my 

acquaintance with the many readers who are interested in the noble 
science of bridge. 

Many players will be glad to hear that the task of revising the 
laws has been seriously taken in hand. A revision committee, of 
which I have the honour to be one, has been formed, and after 
several protracted sittings an amended code has been drawn up 
which I think will be found to cover all the debated points. It will 
probably be some time yet before the new code becomes law, and it 
will very possibly have to be altered in some of its details before it 
receives the sanction of the clubs. The next step will be to lay it 
before a meeting of representatives of the principal London bridge 
clubs, and it will then be discussed in all its bearings and the 
wishes of the majority will determine what alterations are to 
become law. 

Although I cannot publish the proposed alterations while the 
matter is still, so to speak, swb judice there is no need why we 
should not touch upon some of the points which have been discussed. 
The one existing rule which cries for amendment is the revoke 
penalty. As it exists at present it is an absurd anomaly, and this is, 
of course, to be altered. The opinion that it needs alteration is 
general, but there is a division of opinion as to what form the 
alteration shall take, some players wishing for the American penalty 
of ‘three tricks taken from the revoking player and added to those 
of his adversaries” while others advocate a fixed penalty whether 
the revoke occurs in no-trumps or in a suit declaration. 

One of the most debated points, and the one on which there 
appears to be the widest difference of opinion, is the question as to 
whether the dealer should be penalised for leading from the wrong 


hand and, if so, what form the penalty should take. A large class © 


of players are strongly in favour of inflicting a penalty, arguing that 
the present somewhat lax system is a premium on carelessness and 
that the dealer has already quite enough in his favour without giving 
him this additional advantage, and also that it is possible for him to 
gain a great and unfair advantage on occasions by leading from the 
wrong hand. All these arguments are sound, although as regards 
the last there are two adversaries to see that he does not gain any 
undue advantage, and if they allow him to do so they have only 
themselves to blame. Others argue that to inflict a penalty would 
have the effect of giving the better player a still greater advantage 
over the weaker or less practised player, which is by no means to be 
desired, that it is very undesirable to put in extra penalties, and that 
any such rule would give great offence to some players and would 
tend to cause friction at the card table, in all of which there is also 
much truth. This matter is by no means settled yet, and I expect 
that it will lead to much discussion at the meeting of club repre- 
sentatives. Everybody seems agreed that the looking at the last 
turned and quitted trick should no longer be allowed ; the only 
wonder is how this rule should have been allowed to go on through 
generations of whist-players, the large majority of whom were 
strongly opposed to it. 

Bridge is not an altogether easy game to legislate upon; it isa 
game which would lend itself so very easily to dishonest practices, 
some of which it is quite impossible to make rules to meet. I 
suppose that the primary object of drawing up laws for card games 
was to prevent cheating, but that is not the spirit in which we have 
approached the subject. The idea with which the rules were 
originally drawn up has been followed in the revision of them, 
namely, that bridge is essentially a gentleman’s game, played by 
gentlemen among gentlemen, and that while it is highly desirable 
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WEEK OF THE BRIDGE COMPETITION. 
Mr. 


W. Dalton. 


to make the rules as plain and simple as possible so as to avoid 
discussion and give an authoritative ruling on all dou’ t/ul points it is 
by no means desirable to multiply penalties and make them vexatious, 
nor is it necessary to legislate against dishonest or sharp practices. 
Considering that the original laws were drawn up in the early 
infancy of the game it is quite remarkable how well they have stood 
the test of time and how few really important suggestions it has been 
found necessary to make. 

I regret to find that there is a mistake in Acrostic No. 11. 
Owing to an error the Jack of clubs appears in both A’s and B’s 
hand. The clubs in B’s hand should be 7 6 5 3, not J 6 5 3, and 
it will be noticed that the seven of clubs is played by B at 
trick six. 

A correspondent in India has written to ask for a further exten- 
sion of time up to July 9 to enable residents in India and the East 
to send in answers. We much regret that this is quite impossible. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, have run for thirteen weeks tn all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in theiy solutions week by week but must watt until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :-— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. XIII. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exposed) 
Spades - AKQJ6 Spades - 942 
Hearts - KQ3 Hearts - 764 
Clubs - - AJ Clubs - = (0) 140) 4) 


Diamonds - 8 6 3 


Score, A B 6, Y Z 26, one game all. A dealt and declared 
no-trumps, and the first trick was played as under :— 


Diamends - J 7 2 


9 9 


VEEL 


How should A proceed and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe TaTLEer, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of ‘the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. 


e|phe new golf course at Walton Heath near 

Epsom which was formally opened last 
week is an important addition to the list of 
first-class inland golf courses. The inland 
course used to be considered only an apology 
or makeshift for the real seaside article, and 


MR ROBERT HARRIS 


A rising amateur player 


until comparatively recently it was nothing 
more. It was usually laid out over some 
suburban park amongst trees and on heavy soil, 
and possessed none of the characteristic 
features of a golf course, while the golf it 
afforded was correspondingly poor. But 
within the last year or two golf clubs have 
been turning their attention to the magnificent 
heaths and commons in which our English 
country is so rich, which possess practically all 
the essentials of good golf, and where the 
golfer, if he is denied the seaside ozone and 
the sea prospect, may breathe air just as pure 
and bracing and enjoy stretches of landscape 
of at least equal charm. 


he Walton Heath course offers all these 
natural advantages. The heath itself 
is a glorious one in the middle of as wide 
and beautiful a bit of country as you will find 
in England, and the golf course has been 
carved out of a wilderness of gorse and 
heather in a way that must command admira- 
tion even as a feat of engineering. Where the 
gorse and heather grew are now wide avenues 
carpeted with the most beautiful springy turf 
of the right golfing quality on which it is a 
pleasure even to walk, The holes appear to 
have been planned with admirable judgment, 
full advantage being taken of the natural 
features of the ground, and the whole course 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. W. Herbert 
Fowler, who was its chief architect. 


ale he only criticism heard at the opening was 
that the course was on the long side for 
the average of players, but that seems to be 


the fashion just now, and there is this to be 
said that it is not so long as it looks and not 
so long as some other courses of recent con- 
struction, while it must be remembered that as 
the turf consolidates under play the ball will 
run much farther than it does at present. 


ut the criticism re- 
ferred to of undue 
length in golf courses is 
becoming daily more 
pronounced and is cer- 
tainly worthy of con- 
sideration. Theaverage 
club member is not in 
the first blush of youth, 
and it would seem only 
fair that the golf course 
should be laid out with 
some consideration for 
his driving capabilities. 
He !plays the game for 
his enjoyment, and while 
he is still possessed of 
his old skill the length 
of the holes renders it 
impossible for him to do 
them in anything like 
their proper number or 
enjoy their golfing 
quality. His inability to 
drive 200 yards puts the 
hazards for him in all 
the wrong places, and 
he spends his strength 
in hopeless — slogging, 
which destroys his 
wonted accuracy of direc- 
tion and upsets his short 
game. Many fine golfers 
who love the game com- 
plain with good reason that on the recent 
courses they are robbed of their legitimate 
enjoyment and that they are laid out too 
exclusively for the very limited number of 
first-class players. 


t is, of course, a very difficult problem. One 
cannot please everybody, and there is a 
natural desire on the part of clubs to have a 
course that shall be of the highest all-round 
standard. You cannot eat your cake and 
have it, but is it after all worth while, or even 
good business, for a club which exists for the 
enjoyment and by the subscriptions of its 
members to make its course of such length 
that only men of championship rank can 
really enjoy its golfing merits ? It would appear 
that a slight concession to the necessarily 
inferior strength of the average amateur, who 
is not able to keep himself in the trained con- 
dition of the professional, would greatly help 
the popularity of many courses. The conces- 
sion referred to is only in the matter of length. 
Let the holes be as difficult as they can be 
made to punish erratic play, but let skill have 
at least as much to say in the matter as 
strength. The “sure” in golf has always 
hitherto been regarded as being quite as 
important as the “ far,” and there is a danger, 
if the tendency to lengthen out courses is not 
checked, that the varied accomplishments 
which the game at its best demand will be 
seriously affected and its popularity diminished. 
We do not wish our golf courses to become 
mere arenas where we may watch the cracks 
perform; we want to play and enjoy them 
ourselves. 
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The ladies, with that precedence which is 

their rightful prerogative, have played 
and finished their championship before the 
men have begun theirs. The victor this year 
is Miss Lottie Dod, a Lancashire player who 
has all along been recognised as being in the 
first flight and who has often been regarded 
in recent years as a likely winner. Miss Dod 
has already acquired celebrity as a lawn tennis- 
player, in which game she has repeatedly won 
the ladies’ championship. To Miss May 
Hezlet fell the honour of defeating the holder, 
Miss Rhona Adair, in the semi-final, and she 
was only prevented from again annexing the 
title by a single hole. The Scottish ladies 
played well, and although they were victorious 
in the international matches none of them 
reached the semi-finals. It is a pity that more 
of them do not enter the lists when the 
championship is played in England and 
Ireland since the experience gained #n cham- 
pionship play is essential to success. An 
interesting competitor was Miss Mabel 
Higgins, an American player, who made a 
plucky fight against the redoubtable Miss 
Rhona Adair. 


Vi r. Robert Harris, who is now a member 

of the Acton Golf Club, is one of the 
strongest players Scotland has lately produced. 
He is going to take part in the championships, 
and it is not improbable that he may find a 
place in the international match. 


@z of the most interesting of recent pro- 

fessional matches was that between 
Jack White of Sunningdale and E. Ray of 
Ganton. Both men are in the front rank, and 
Ray is looked upon by many as likely to win 
the championship in the near future. A most 
exciting match in which Ray had somewhat 
the best of it was ultimately halved by the 
very fine and plucky game shown by White 
in the last round. The result was all the 
more gratifying to White’s admirers since, 
fine player as he is, he has not hitherto shown 
to great advantage as a match player, 
especially in an uphill game. 


JACK WHITE 
Professional, Sunningdale Golf Club 
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Gr of the most striking features of the present war is 
that it seems to herald the fall of an empire older 
than the sway of Russia at Vladivostok and wider in its 
range than All the Russias, All the Siberias, and All the 
Other Places that are not properly watched. The Japanese 
may or may not have overthrown the Russian Colossus, but 
one thing they have done with the cordial though unde- 
signed co-operation of their enemies—they have ended the 
picturesque supremacy of the war correspondent. Inaugu- 
rated with the Crimean War, the rule of the reporter has 
lasted for half a century, thrilling the hearts of millions of 
peaceful newspaper readers all over the civilised world and 
vexing the minds of dozens of commanders-in-chief and 
hundreds of other generals. 


apeke war correspondent is the representative of the curiosity 
of democratic countries, and especially does he repre- 
sent the Anglo-Saxon inquisitiveness. To the newspaper 
reader, and hence to the correspondent who is to supply him 
with news, nothing is sacred. He wants to know everything 
about everything as soon as is possible. His highest grati- 
fication is to receive bulletins of a battle while it is in 
progress, just as he gets the score of a cricket match, the 
evidence of a divorce case, or the tape prices of stocks. 


hen war was regarded as imminent in the Far East 
great preparations were made for keeping the neutral 

world posted. Correspondents arrived, picked men, sturdy 
of body, sharp of mind, graphic of pen. They were lavishly 
supplied with resources ; one even chartered a vessel with a 
wireless installation, thereby drawing down on himself a 
curious circular from the Russian Government threatening 
to treat such proceedings with the rigour of martial law. If 
the correspondent in question had been arrested he would 
only have needed to give the text of his messages to show 


his complete innocence of spying. 
B" the bland, inscrutable Japanese have marked them- 
selves out for a ruling race not less by their rejection 
of parts of Western civilisation than by their acceptance of 
other parts. They were not fierce or fussy; they simply, 
with the exquisite politeness ingrained in their character and 
language, abjectly requested the august correspondent to 
confine his honourable activity to the magnificent billiard 
table of his magnanimous hotel. Meanwhile all the 
fascinating first stages of the war, the tentative movements, 
rapid marches, cautious reconnoitrings, picturesque landings, 
and skirmishes were going on, as we know they must have 
done, in full activity. Then, when the armies, or some of 
them, were in touch with the enemy the correspondents were 
let loose. 
knew all that the neutral observer could find out. Accord- 
ingly some excellent particulars of the fighting on the Yalu 
came through, belated no doubt, but giving us a taste of the 
old thrill—merely a taste, for the Russian and Japanese 
official accounts, both remarkably truthful and modest for 
official accounts, had told us all the essential details over a 
week ago. Then the curtain shut down again on the armies 
of Japan because they were once more doing things that they 
did not want the Russians to know. ; 


he Russians, as befits their traditions, have been even. 


They could do no harm, for the Russians already” 


less apparently accommodating. The correspondents | 


they permit seem to live in railway stations, and hitherto 
have hardly given any sign of their existence. The Russian 
commanders have been fairly frank in their own state- 
ments ; but even there there was nothing that the Japanese 
did not know or could not be practically certain to find out. 
As for the unhappy newspaper men, their communications 
have related chiefly to the arrivals of unestimated numbers 
of soldiers and the details of reviews and proclamations, 
which are the same for all armies in all wars. The other 
correspondents who could not get to the seat of war, though 
more free to report, have had nothing but canayds. Rumours 
are pretty wild at all times, and Chinese rumour is of the 
most erratic description. 


few more such disappointments and our newspapers 
will give up reporting the war altogether. It is 
probable that many of them are sorry they sent out any 
correspondents at all; if the press could come toa general 
agreement its representatives might nearly all return. And 
in any future war the game will be almost as unprofitable, 
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unless it is a British or American war. Modern methods of 
fighting do not favour the correspondent. -A stray indication 
from him, impossible for even a skilled censor to cut out, 
may give a watchful enemy a clue to some movement which 
was enigmatical before. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
he mentions casually that he has seen some electric light 
standards forwarded to the front a week before fighting 
begins; will not the enemy infer that a night attack is 
threatened or provided against ? 


es again, the war correspondent now can see very 

little. Ranges are long, powder smokeless, positions 
extended, formations open. A battle is a long string of 
men popping at the landscape with bullets whining over 
them. Occasionally the landscape knocks one over. Guns 
pitch shells from the other side of hills. The landscape may 
become quiet and the men crawl on, or it is too fierce for 
them and they crawl back. Perhaps some day the popping 
will be done away with like the smoke. Then the soldier 
will be lying down and clicking a machine at the hills with 
a whizzing of deadly insects round him, a few men in sight 
on his own side, and nobody in front. It is a horrible idea, 
and though it may make good psychological fiction it does 
not lend itself to narrative. 


WE had adebauch of special correspondence in the South 

African War. It was much over-reported, and as 
we were generally fighting on the wire our papers got the 
news fresh and fresh. The Boers usually knew more 
about our positions than we did ourselves, so there was no 
danger in publishing anything. Further, we had only our 
own men to depend on for information. Boer official news, 
always untrustworthy, soon disappeared with the official 
Boer element; the Continent was bitterly mendacious and 
had hardly anybody at the front from its newspapers. We 
did the war to death, It was rather a small war for num- 
bers and battles, and it was spread over a vast area and a 
long time. Even foreigners of military education caught 
the craze and absurdly exaggerated the importance of the 
whole affair. 


A se Japanese and Russians have called us back to the 
normal procedure of modern warfare. To be sure, 
the out-of-the-way and pathless nature of the scene of war 
render secrecy fairly easy, but what the two belligerents 
have done is what all professional soldiers will want to do. 
War is a business, not a spectacle; men who fall are not 
butchered to make a halfpenny holiday for newspaper 
readers in foreign countries. The real scientific soldier 
objects to fight with a reporter at his elbow; it is a danger 
to his plans and to a certain extent a shame to his reticence. 
Moltke, ‘‘ silent in seven languages,” succeeded in having 
most men tolerably silent about himself. Probably the 
bitter experience of our newspapers, keeping representatives 
abroad in expensive countries and getting hardly any news 
past the censors, will sicken their editors and proprietors of 
the game and cure the British public of its morbid curiosity 
for exciting details. The war correspondent as we knew 
him is doomed. 


Ten correspondents at Tokio dine, 

One tried the pickled plums—and then there were nine. 

Nine correspondents told that they must wait, 

One tried to reach the front—and then there were eight. 

Eight correspondents Marconied through the heaven, 

The Russians caught one doing it—and then there were seven. 
Seven correspondents in sorrow used to mix, 

One mixed it rather strong—and then there were six. 

Six correspondents at the front arrive, 

One went in front of it—and then there were five. 


Five correspondents saw an atmy corps, 
One let out where it was—and then there were four. 


Four correspondents described a victory, 

One said which side had won—and then there were three. 
Three correspondents tried to get news through, 

One did succeed at last—and then there were two. 

‘Two cotrespondents left to see the fun, 

One didn’t see it much—and then there was one. 


One cottespondent found his cash was done, 
His paper wouldn’t send him more—and then there was none, 
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The Question of Stocks.— With the 
lingerie blouses the stock or collar becomes 
such an all-important point that I cannot re- 
frain from beginning my article with a word 
Dr two on the subject. In Paris especially, 
where collars and cravats are closely con- 
sidered, there are some very charming novel- 
ties which have 
sprung to light during 
the last week or two 
and which will be at 
particularly welcome 
now that we are per- 
force obliged to give 
the subject our con- 
sideration. A very 
dainty collarette 
boasted a full Toby 
frill of white tulle 
round the throat, 
while below it were 
two flat superposed 


collars of spotted 
tulle edged with 
ruched white 0édé 


ribbon, and on either 
side of the neck was 
a chou of wider rib- 
bon with long ribbon 
ends falling to about 


the middle of the 
skirt. Little ties 
fashioned of one 
straight band of black 


velvet ribbon studded 
with cut steel beads are very popular, and 
the same carried out in Valenciennes inser- 
tion with a tiny gathered edge of coloured 
ribbon are frequently to be seen, while em- 
broidered collars in all shapes and sizes, 
mostly worked in éroderie anglaise, are 
simply the rage in the Vil/e Lumiére and are 
enjoying an even greater success than they 
are on the home side of the Channel. At all 
the most important embroidery shops there 
are complete sets, including collars, cuffs, and 
belts to match, and these are carried out in 
white linen with large embroidered spots in 
china blue, the cuffs and collars being cut 
into small scallops buttonholed round the edge. 
Another novelty in collars which emanated 
from the Rue de la Paix was in white linen of 
the ordinary “ stick-up” persuasion with four 
large flower designs cut out all round over a 
wide band of green velvet. 


Buckles.—The latest creation in buckles 
is that imitating a bat with outspread 
wings and carried out in gunmetal and paste. 
This is looked upon as a veritable forte 
bonheur, and with the Frenchwoman, who is 
in nowise behind her English sister as re- 
gards superstition, it is like most things 
which pander to our feminine weaknesses 
enjoying a notable success. Another charm- 
ing buckle which made the prettiest finish 
possible to a smart afternoon gown in pale 
grey crépe de chine represented an owl 
carried out in paste with ruby eyes, while the 
vogue for the peacock is still as pronounced as 


ever, the hair ornament of the moment being 
a peacock in painted mother-o’-pearl with the 
tail proudly spread behind. How it is that 
we have so absolutely got the better of 
that particular superstition which for so long 
prevented our being able to tolerate even 
a single peacock’s feather in our rooms 


THE FASHION OF THE TAILOR-MADE 


Sketched at Ernest's 


I do not know, but as a matter of fact it was 
based from the first on a very frail founda- 
tion and merely originated in the idea that 
the numerous eyes were supposed to keep a 
watch upon the actions of those in whose 
house they were placed and to act as a kind 
of safeguard. 
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Flowers and other Items.—It must by 
no means be supposed that the craze for fruit 


has ousted flowers from the  millinerial 
schemes of to-day. The most fashionable 
trimming for the Directoire chapeau when it 
is not an immense paradise plume of vivid 
colouring is, as I think I have said before, 
three mammoth roses in the centre front of 
the hat as large as those to be seen at 
present in the extensive rose garden at the 
St. Louis Exhibition and of every conceivable 
shade that is contrary to nature, each one 
being often of a different colour, while the 
crown is swathed all round with velvet of the 
same shade as the straw. Some novel sailor 
hats are made with the spoon-shaped crown 
and bands of coloured straw let into the brim, 
while for children red, at least in the V7//e 
Lumiere, appears to be the prevailing colour, 
and one sees red hats as well as red dresses 
and red coats trimmed with large gold buttons 
like marbles. I should mention, too, that on 
the really smart chapeaux for the ‘ grown- 
ups” the millinerial buckles are of the very 
finest workmanship, one which I examined 
recently being a wonderfully fine imitation of 
gold filigree work, and this was mounted on a 
Louis XV. bow of dark blue velvet forming the 
cache-peigne to a dark blue straw canotier 
which was supplemented with a wide band of 
velvet round the crown. Forget-me-nots are 
very much used in millinery this season, and 
one sees the loveliest examples of these 
flowers, so cleverly fashioned that one might 
well mistake them for the products of Nature 
herself. 


The Morning Costume.—Very wide in- 
deed is the line of demarcation between the 
elaborate afternoon toilette and the morning 
costume of simple severity The piquant 
contrast between the two is such that English- 
women have followed the lead of the French- 
women and Americans and are adopting the 
former with enthusiasm. Ernest (185 to 189, 
Regent Street) is one of the wzaitves couturiers 
who is making a study of these little costumes, 
and with the addition of one of his new Ameri- 
can sailors for morning wear—and let me tell 
you there is a vast amount 
of character in one of these 
chapeaux — they represent 
as charming and up-to-date 
an ensemble as you could 
well wish. The costume 
sketched is of cream or 
other coloured serge with a 
basqued, box-pleated coat, 
the revers turned back with 
cerise and white check 
silk, the sleeves being 
gathered into cuffs of the 
same. A_ little double- 
breasted waistcoat with gold buttons completes 
the effect, and the hat, which is one of those I 
have described, is of natural rush straw with 
a border of cerise straw trimmed with a band 
of cerise velvet veiled with “ natural ”- 
coloured tulle and a long bow at the side, a 
second jaunty little velvet bow appearing 
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under the brim. I should like to say a word, 
too, concerning the improved Regent coat, 
which frankly represents my own ideal of a 
happy combination of the smart and service- 
able. The example I examined was carried 
out in black and white check tweed with a 
faint blue check running through it, and it 
either forms a double-breasted coat or the 
fronts can be buttoned right back with huge 
gunmetal buttons or partially crossed forming 
revers. The collar was of sapphire - blue 
velvet, while the coat was tight-fitting behind, 
just caught into the waist with a belt, and 
the cuffs can either be worn gathered in 
and fastened with a strap or wide at the 
base.. It would prove an invaluable coach- 
ing or motoring coat, while I can imagine 
nothing better adapted for travelling. 


The Season of Blouses.—I have fallen 
hopelessly in love with the new tussore 
silk blouses which represent one of the 
latest fancies of La Mode. They are 
perfectly ideal for seaside wear on a hot 
midsummer day, being for the most part 
embroidered in pale blue or white cotton. 
Personally I infinitely prefer them when 
worn with skirts ewsemble, tussore silk 
being as useful and serviceable a summer 
material as any that I could name for it 
washes admirably and does not easily soil. 
Shantung is, as I have so often said 
before, another material which possesses 
endless possibilities, and although we are 
rather apt to look upon it.as suitable only 
for thoroughly workmanlike occasions I 
can but say that one of the smartest and 
prettiest gowns which I encountered re- 
cently during an afternoon spent at Rane- 
lagh was of pale blue shantung elaborately 
made with some beautiful old point de 
Venise, relieved with touches of black and 
silver braid. 


Evening Apparel—I am glad that 
pointed bodices for evening wear have 
returned to fashion. So many of the court 
gowns have been made in this-style and 
their popularity is increasing by leaps and 
bounds every day, while as an alternative 
there is the princess gown, which is still 
very much in vogue, but this is always 
better adapted to the more solid and 
imposing materials or those which fall into 
soft, clinging folds, and it is only the 
woman possessed of an almost classical 
figure who dare wear a gown of’ this 
description. There are few, however, who 
cannot with impunity adopt the 
pointed corsage, and where the 
pretty Pompadour silks are con- 
cerned nothing could be daintier 
or more effective. A charming 
example made for a young married 
woman was in pink and white 
rose-patterned silk, the elbow 
sleeves formed of a latticework of 
roses finished with frills of chiffon. 
The décolletage was outlined with 
a close row of pink roses, and below that 
was a berthe of beautiful old rose point lace, 
the skirt being fashioned in the polonaise 
style and opening over a frilled petticoat of 
mousseline de soie. The craze for embroi- 
dered flowers has besides in nowise abated, 
and at the Opera a night or two. ago one of 
the prettiest evening gowns in the house, 
worn by a beautiful dark-eyed Italian lady, was 
fashioned of the palest pink chiffon adorned 
with a number of little gathered tucks. The 
corsage, which was slightly pouched over a 
deep belt of pale pink silk ornamented with 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


three beautiful diamond buttons, had a deep 
berthe of Brussels afpligué, below which 
there was a trail of the palest yellow chiffon 
roses and green silk foliage coming right over 
the full sleeves. The skirt was decorated in 


the same fashion, and the whole represented 
one of those examples of costly simplicity 
which are so attractive. 


WALKING COSTUME 


Of royal-blue canvas with simulated waistcoat of cream silk 


braided in black and silver 


_The Opera Wrap.—And speaking of the 
Opera, one of the reflections which occur 
to me again and again in our London Opera 
House is the want of taste shown in the 
matter of evening wraps. One sees veritable 
makeshifts worn with the most beautiful of 
gowns and hastily discarded at the earliest 
opportunity as though the wearers were per- 
fectly conscious of their deficiencies. Now and 
again there are, of course, brilliant examples, 
and I noticed a beautiful sortie du thédtre 
of rich ivory satin duchesse trimmed with 
deep bands of silver-grey panne headed with 
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the new and curious rabbit’s-wool lace, which 
has a wonderfully soft effect. Another effec- 
tive coat was in pale pink cloth trimmed 
with bias bands of gauged pink velvet out- 
lined with cloth strappings, the revers turned 
back with Pompadour silk, while the whole 
was draped with a kind of overcoat of 
Carrickmacross affligué with a capuchin 
hood edged with pale pink rosebuds. 


A Rose-pink Gown.—There is a good 
deal of vzewx rose to be seen about just 
now. It is always a pretty soft colour for 

summer wear ; too cold a shade for winter 

perhaps, although it was very much 
en évidence last season. A charming 
taffetas gown I have seen in this tone 

was Carried out in a small check with a 

rosebud pattern, and this was fashioned in 

rather an elaborate style, the skirt being 
of the three-tiered persuasion, each tier 
edged with two little ruches of plain silk 
in the same shade, while the corsage was 
made in the fashion of a small box-pleated 
bolero cut a little above the waist-line in 
front and having a short basque behind, 
while it was worn over a full-pouched 
blouse of the fashionable oule de neige 
lace. 


A Noteworthy Circumstance, — Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s many admirers will, I know, be 
interested to hear that she has just opened 
another branch, on the first floor at Cen- 
tral House, 74, New Street, Birmingham, 
in the finest position in the city. In these 
rooms an efficient staff of ladies trained 
by Mrs. Pomeroy herself will carry on 
her hygienic treatment for the complexion 
as well as electrolysis, and all her pre- 
parations will be on sale there. 


Important to All.—lIt is always a plea- 
sure to receive the season’s catalogues 
from Hamptons, Pall Mall East. They are 
such dainty little productions, so attrac- 
tively “got up,” and illustrated from such 
beautiful photographs that the business 
of selection is a case of “furnishing made 
easy” at once. Of course, there is always 
a better method than choosing from a 
catalogue, viz., to pay a visit in person to 
that delightful emporium and enjoy a 
veritable orgy of beautiful things on your 
own account; but presuming that is im- 
possible the various booklets issued by 
the firm willhelp you immensely. Among 
the ‘furnishing fabrics and curtains” 
there is a whole range of exquisite chintzes 
specially designed and manufactured by 
the firm, the prices ranging from 73d.i to 
2s. 6d. per yd., and I should like to add 
that the designs are not too large to be 
used in comparatively small rooms, which 
is always a very important point to be 
considered. Printed taffetas range from 
25. Vids stow 45s ids per! ‘yd:,-"52° ins 
wide, while specially-designed cretonnes 
are actually to be had from 74 per yd. 

and the ultra-fashionable printed linens from 
Is. 3}d. Then there are tapestries with 
carpets ev swite, damasks, velyets, made-up 
silk tapestry curtains, cushions, and what not 
comprehensively included in this booklet, 
a second being devoted to ‘inside and out- 
side blinds,” while a third deals with Jace 
curtains, and this last is such an exceedingly 
valuable production for the housekeeper to 
have beside her that even although you may 
not be in any present necessity of ‘‘replenish- 
ing” I should recommend your writing for it 
at once, DELAMIRA, 


